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Rates. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“Romeo AND JULIET,” V. iii. 114-! 


** Seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death.’ 
It seems to me that C. F. H. has somewhat mis- 
understood this passage. That the phrase logy is 
legal admits of little doubt; that a pun of any 
kind is intended is in the highest degree impro- 
bable, as the speech is of too solemn a nature for 
such a thing. Is there any pun intended in “Here 
will I set up my everlasting rest,” words used just 
before? Certainly not, I should say: and yet 
there might be, considering Shakespeare’s use of 
the phrase “set up one’s rest.” Furthermore the 
“more common meaning” of engrossing is not “fat- 
tening upon” according to Shakespeare. He only 
once uses the word in the sense of “to fatten,” in 
Richard IT1., 11. vii. 76, “ Not sleeping to engross 
his idle body.” For the meaning “to write out 
in a fair hand,” cf. ibid. IIT. vi. 2, “ Which in a 
set hand fairly is engrossed.” This latter sense 
appears to be the oldest one, though the word 
more frequently means in Shakespeare, and pro- 
bably so means here, “to occupy wholly,” or “seize 
in the gross” (from Fr. en gros); cf. Merry Wives 





of Windsor, IT. ii. All’s Well that Ends 
Well, III. ii. 68. The word dateless evidently 
means not “undated,” but “for which no dated 
can be fixed”: cf. Richard II, I. iii. 151, “ The 
dateless limit of thy dear exile.” The explanation 
of the metaphor in full would appear to be this:— 
The seemingly dead Juliet is the deed which 
Death has €ngrosse i, Romeo’s lips eal the deed 
by kissing her, and so Romeo devotes himself 
unalterably to Death. It is possible, however, 
that the metaphor is not complete, and that 
Romeo’s words mean that by his kiss he entirely 
gives up himself to Death, who has already taken 
somplete possession of Juliet, ¢.c. he makes with 
Death an unconditional bargain. Again, Shake- 
speare, in his word engrossing, may possibly com- 
bine both meanings. F.C, Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


203; 


Surely the word jrossing, though a law term, 
is not used here as signifying the fair copying a 
deed, but for the so-named common law offence of 
buying up the whole of any kind of merchandise 
to sell at an exorbitant profit. This misde- 
meanour was most obnoxious to the ancients and 
our own forefathers. See Walker’s and other dic- 
tionaries. The contract with death is dateless, no 
time being fixed for its termination. See, also, 
All’s Well that Ends Well, III. ii.:— 
tess. I prithee, lady, have a better cheer ; 
egrossest all the griefs are thine,” &c. 


“ Cou 

If thou « 
Shakespeare may be quoted as using 
in the sense of “to fatten” in Buckingham’s 
speech to the citizens, Rich. J1J., ILL. vii., but 
even there such does not appear to be the primary 
sense, as it is contrasted with the word “ enrich.” 
And even in the former instances its untechnical 
meaning of selfish aggrandizement is, perhaps, 
sufficiently reproachful to point the sense. 

May I add, from Chapman’s May Day, II. v.:— 

“ Angelo. Go to, sir, by this light you'll be complained 
on, there cannot be a fool within twenty mile of your 
head but you « } 


engross 


gross him for your own mirth; noble- 
men’s tables cannot be served for you.” 

Where a notion of an offence in connexion with a 
marketable article is evidently intended. 

B. C. 


West Ri 


iding 


eaning that 


I remember a witness from the 
saying, “I was struck dateless,” n go t he 
was insensible. The court was puzzled, but the 
present Viscount Cranbrook, then Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, a junior barrister on the Northern circuit, 
quoted Rich. 11., “The dateless limit hy dear 
exile.” W. G. 

“Macseta,” V. iii. 55 (6 S. i. 12 3 
Will Mr. Wuiston kindly allow me to make 
three remarks on his note? (1) He is doubtless 
better informed, but his words unintentionally 
lead the less informed, I think, to suppose that 
I have evolved Cynee out of my own censcious- 


1, 209).— 
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ness from Canina Brassica. It was a known 
synonym. My only suppositions are that the 
transcriber or printer changed ne into m, and | 
possibly @ into ¢ not mute. (2) Scammony (or 
any other purgative drug) would do, could we 
only find a name for it resembling Cymé, but up 
to the present we have not. (3) French scammony 
was known in Europe in Shakespearian times by 
several names, the most usual being Ncammonium 
Monspel; and the only approach to Cynanchum 
was one used by Clusius, “Apocynum 4”; but 
Cynanchum, as I had supposed, and as I am 
informed by Mr. J. Britten, is a later and 
Linnean name for the Scammonium Monspel. In 
conclusion, I am by no means wedded to Cynee, 
but merely support it as at present the nearest or 
only proved approach to the Shakespearian cor- 
ruption, Cymé. B. NicHoison, 


“ Macpetu”: “Sac” (6 §S. i. 251, 333).— 
Any of your readers who possess old house property 
must be well acquainted with the word sag or 
sagged. Toaremark that the roof seems to have 
given way, the answer will probably be “that the 
rafters have sagged a bit, sir, but I'll get them 
furred,” that is, have a bit nailed on to the bent 
rafters, so as to bring them all straight again. 
Whence “ furred ”? J. R. Hate. 


SURNAMES IN FORMER PARLIAMENTS. 

A glance over a very fine and almost exhaustive 
collection of franks, in a country house where I 
have lately been staying, has supplied me with the 
following list of surnames occurring among the 
members of the House of Commons during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It may be 
interesting to readers of “ N. & Q.” and to English 
readers generally, as showing approximately the 
sources whence the middle, and for the most part 
untitled, classes derive their surnames. 

1, Titles and Dignities.—Secular : King, Duke, 
Earle, Erle, Barron, Lord, Knight, Marshall, 
Sheriff, Major, Burgess, Squire, Laird, Master, 
Masters, Franklyn, Franklin, Noble, Chamberlain, 
Chamberlayne, Dempster, Denison, Freeman. 
Ecclesiastical : Bishop, Arcedeckne (pronounced 
Archdeacon), Clark, Clarke, Clerk, Clerke, Kirk- 
man, Abbot, Monk, Monck, Fryer, Frere, Palmer, 
Dean, Parsons, Beauclerk, Christian, Christy. 

2. Trades and Professions.—Archer, Forester, 
Forster, Foster (probably abridged from Forester), 
Falconer, Hayward, Heywood, Howard (query 
Hereward), Hinde, Cooper, Parker, Gardner, Gar- 
diner, Barber, Barbour, Goldsmid, Farrer, Planta(?), 
Carter, Parkes, Plummer, Plumer, Gard, Wooll- 
combe, Walker, Proctor, Fryer, Smith, Smyth, 
Smythe, Smijth, Sumner (query Sumpner), Fludyer, 
Baker, Booker, Potter, Hustler, Carpenter, Rider, 
Ryder, Fowler, Hooker, Hooper, Horsman, Mason, 





Waller, Sadler, Sadleir, Sargent, Sawyer, Ten- 
nant, Tennent, Law, Glover, Baillie, Bailey, 
Fagge, Bowyer, Fletcher, Brockman, Brewer, 
Collier, Page, Turner, Miller, Millar, Tyler, Shep- 
herd, Sheppard, Skinner, Skynner, Coker, Trotter, 
Sloper, Forman, Cook, Cooke, Cotter, Chapman, 
Chaplin, Hanger, Girdler, Ambler, Taylor, Tayler, 
Tayleure, Bridgeman, Farmer, Porter, Spurrier, 
Fuller, Packer, Steward and its derivatives, Stewart, 
Stuart, Buller, Webber, Webster, Iremonger, 
Horner, Leader, Le Marchant, Le Mesurier, Nailor, 
Naylor, Harpur, Callender, Callendar, Butler, 
Wright, Troller, Templer, Loder, Hooper, Spicer, 
Storer, Spooner. 

3. Animals,—Fish, Bird, Bull, Bullock, Mare, 
Lyon, Lyons, Parrott, Wren, Haddock, Bass, 
Basset, Robins, Hogg, Lamb, Coote, Drake, Night- 
ingale, Crickett, Hawke, Hawkes, Hart, Pye, 
Finch, Wolff, Woulfe, Kerr, Martin, Fox, Rooke. 
Roche, Buck, Roe, Roebuck, Hogg, Hare, Dolphin, 
Peacocke, Heron, Peel, Buzzard, Steere, Ram, 
Cocks, Cockerell, Todd, Luce, Tench. 

4, Objects, Natural and Artificial.—Natural : 
Heath, Beake, Moss, Banks, Bankes, Wood, 
Greenwood, Broadwood, Gale, Tempest, Mead, 
Meade, Shore, Cole, Coles, Stote, Swann, Brook, 
sroke, Brooks, Brookes, Brooksbank, Lea, Lee, 
Leigh, Waters, Peach, Meadows, Raine, Cave, 
Grove, Cherry, Pollen, Legge, Ridge, Downe, 
Downes, Stone, Craig, Craggs, Field, Fielde, 
Fielden, and its variety Fielding or Feilding, 
Salt, Orchard, Ash, Ashe, Read, Reed, Beach, 
Beech, Huske, Pease, Rose, Rice, Leech, Leach, 
Mew, Hornes, Palmes, Rush, Rushbrooke, Ridge, 
Hawthorne, Oakes, Birch, Poole, Moor, Moore, 
More, Martin, Martyn, Flood, Floodd, Rivers, 
Mount, Stone, Plumptre, Gage, Worms, Hill, 
Webb, Bourne, Dodd, Ford, Forde, Sandys, 
Lemon, Loch, Dawes, Clay, Peek, Flower, Thorpe, 
Gully, Ferne, Coombe, Combe, Primrose, Torr, 
Marsh, Leeke, Knowles, Knollys, Garth, Edge, 
Leeves, Wheat, Sparrow. Artificial: Bridge, 
Bridges, Brydges, Church, Firebrace, Money, 
Lake, Hoy, Hay, Hayes, Way, Pepper, Portal, 
Weir, Garland, Tower, Towers, Vane, Bell, Lane, 
Kirke, Booth, Currey, Currie, Coke, Burgh, Ewer, 
Negus, Fife, Pitt, Home, Stock, Potts, Pott, 
Loftt, Patten, Wall, Chambers, Fort, Pulley, 
Penn, Coffin, Lock, Locke, Cross, Crosse, Graves, 
Greaves, Muskett, Cheere, Pole, Hood, Ball, Close, 
Barne, Boss, Burrow, Burrows, Burroughes, Bowles, 
Pugh (query Pew), Packe, Cotes, Style, Busk, 
Gauntlet, Burgage, Dyke, Dykes, Hutt, Croft, 
Rivett, Burden, Burdon, Raikes, Briggs, Hedges, 
Crook, Shovell, Shield, Cubitt, Speirs, Spencer, 
Cope, Staples, Cuff, Cuffe, Steel, Steele, Mangles, 
Trench, Hall, Skene (=—Sword), Cage, Brand, 
Conduit, Seale, Ward, Key, Lever, Bagge, Cairns, 
D’Oyly, Dormer, Mills, Piers, Boord, Wells, 
Cresset, Barre, Betts, Yarde, Cordes, Bowes, Bower, 
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Van, Cotton, Creed (?), Bliss (?), Brandling, Hoste, 
Packe, Mills, Miles, Temple, Shippen, Pytches, 
Pitts, Pytts, Platt, Trail, Hulkes, Tapps, Tynte, 
Pollard, Dyce, Revell, Wills, Willes, Kingscote, 
Kingsmill. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 
(To be continued.) 


Rocers’s “ PLeasures or Memory.”—On the 
blank leaves of a copy of the above work in my | 
possession, which formerly belonged to Sir Charles 
Aldis, are written the following lines :— 

“ Pleasures of Memory! oh, supremely blest, 
And justly proud beyond a Poet's praise, 
If the pure confines of thy tranquil breast 
Contain indeed the subject of thy lays ! 
By me how envied ! for to me, 
The herald still of misery, 
Memory makes her influence known 
By sighs and tears and grief alone : 

I greet her as the fiend, to whom belong 

The vulture’s ravening beak, the raven’s funeral song. 
Alone at midnight’s haunted hour, 

When nature wooes repose in vain, 

Remembrance wastes her penal power, 

The tyrant of the burning brain.] 
She tells of times misspent, of comforts lost, 
Of fair occasions gone for ever by; 
Of hopes too fondly nurs‘d, too rudely cross’d, 
Of many a cause to wish, yet fear, to die. 
For what, except th’ instinctive fear 
Lest she survive, detains me here, 
When ‘all the life of life’ is fled! 
What, but the deep inherent dread 

Lest she beyond the grave resume her reign, 

And realize the hell that priests and beldams feign.” 
Rogers himself inserted a somewhat different ver- 
sion of these lines in later editions of his poem, 
as a note on the second part, adding that they 
were said to have been written on a blank leaf, 
but not naming any author. In recent editions 
the author is said to have been “ H. F. R. Soame, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge,” which is under- 
stood to be a pseudonym adopted by Sir Henry 
Bunbury. But in neither of the editions of the 
Soame poetry known to me (1799 and 1833), 
where the above piece is included, are the lines 
found which I have enclosed between brackets ; 
and in some other points, also, the version there 
given is inferior. Some future editor of Rogers 
might be glad to know the origin of this “ affecting 
reverse” of the poet’s own description. 


J. H. L. 


Tae Evernant 1x Mesopotamia. — In the 
second volume of the Records of the Past, p. 59, 
Dr. Birch gives a translation of the inscription 
from the walls of a tomb at Gournah in which 
Amen-em-heb, a functionary of the Pharaoh 
Thothmes III., describes an elephant hunt in which 
he took part with the king. By hamstringing a 


f 
i 


large elephant he probably saved the king’s life, 
and for this service was rewarded. 


There were 
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one hundred and twenty of these beasts taken for 
| their tusks on this occasion. In a foot-note Dr. 
| Birch says this took place at Nii, “that is, Nineveh 
or else India”; but the fact has been established 
by M. F. Lenormant and M. F. Chabas* that this 
animal was wild in the valley of the Euphrates in 
| the seventeenth century B.c., and was known to the 
Assyrians as the “ox with tusks.” In the seventh, 
if not as early as the tenth, century p.c. the huge 
pachyderm was no longer an object of the chase, 
as it had been down to the twelfth century at 
least, for Tiglath Pilesar relates his exploit of kill- 
ing ten elephants and taking others «live. 

The elephant, therefore, in the time of the Pha- 
raoh Thothmes III. (about the seventeenth century 
B.C.) was a native of Mesopotamia, and in all pro- 
bability the ivory largely used by the Egyptians 
of the old empire in its early dynasties came from 
thence, and not from India, as with the Assyrians 
the Egyptians are considered to have established 
relations at a remote period. A question arises, 
which could probably be solved by a competent 
comparative anatomist by a minute examination 
of examples of early Egyptian objects in ivory, 
whether the material was furnished by animals 
differing in any respect from the Indian or African 
species, or identical with either. The elephant 
probably became extinct in Mesopotamia from the 
spread of cultivation in the valleys as well as from 
overhunting. E. G. Jones. 

[We welcome the long delayed return of our valued 
correspondent, whose paper entitled “ The Cesnola Col- 
jection and its Relation to Art-History” (4** 8. xi. 337) 
will not have been forgotten by the readers of “ N.& Q.”] 


Encuisu Periopicats: “Tae True Briton.” 
—No student of our national literature but must 
have read with great satisfaction Mr. Sotiy’s 
announcement (ante, p. 221) that he is endeavour- 
ing to compile a complete list of the periodical 
English literature of the last century. Mavy 
years ago I picked up a small periodical not men- 
tioned in Timperley or Lowndes, and of which I 
“made a note” which may interest Mr. Sotty 
and induce some of your readers to follow my 
example of noting in your pages any similar rarity : 

“The True Briton, in which the State, Constitution, 
and Interest of Great Britain will be considered, both in 
General and in Particular; which will also contain an 
Account of New Books and Poems, and Miscellaneous 
Collections, Theological, Historical, Poetical, and Philo- 
sophical: Together with the Weekly Occurrences, as 
Births, Burials, Marriages, Preferments, Books, Stocks 
&c., so as to make it an History of the Times. 

Britons, attend the Good we here design, 

In every Grave, in every Gayer line. 

To guide the Heart, we strive by various ways, 
Example, Precept, and the Thirst of Praise ; 
Each Vice to shun, each latent Virtue move, 
And call forth Acts well worth Britannia’s love. 

be Comptes Rendus de l' Académie des Insc “iplions for 
1873, pp. 160 and 178. 
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London, printed for and sold by J. Fuller, in Ave Maria 
Lane; J. Barnes, at the Gazelle, near Charing Cross; 
W. Ruseel, at Horace’s Head, without Temple Bar ; and 
M. Sheepy, under the Royal Exchange; and to be had 
at most Booksellers’ in Town and Country, and by the 
Men who carry the News Papers.” 

It is a small 8vo. volume, containing twenty-five 
numbers, the first of which was published Wed- 
nesday, January 2, 1751, and the last on Wed- 
nesday, June 19 following. It has an index. I 
regret to say I cannot put my hand on the book to 
give further particulars. An Op Bookworm. 


Tue Pronunciation or “ Brier.”—In the 
ballad of the Pattle of Otterbourne, Douglas is 
made to say :— 

“Oh, bury me by the brac ken he ush, 
Beneath the blooming bri 
Let never living mortal "ken. 
That a kindly Scot lies here. 
It is evident from this that “brier” is here a word 
of one syllable, and that it is pronounced “breer.” 
This pronunciation obtains at the present day in 
the county of Rutland. A hedge-trimmer says, 
“T’ll clean up they breers,” meaning that he will 
eut away the straggling briers of the bramble. 
“The blooming brier” evidently refers to the 
delicate five-petalied white roses of bloom borne 
by the blackberry or bramble, of which Robert 
Nicoll and Ebenezer Elliott have sung the praises; 
and Rosalind spoke of a rhymester who would 
“hang odes on hawthorns and elegies on bram- 
bles.” Has any one found a rhyme to “ black- 
berries”? I can only call to mind one, in In- 
goldsby’s Bales in the Wood, and that, as usual, 
is perfect. Curnupert Bepe. © 


SIGNBOARD PAINTED BY THE LATE Dav ¥ - ox, 
The following should be preserved in “N, 

“A singular dispute, touching the ownership of a 
signboard of the Reyal Oak Hotel, Bettws-y-Coed, was 
yesterday submitted for the decision of the Bangor Dis- 
trict Court of Bankruptcy. The sign, which is well 
known to most tourists in Wales, was painted by David 
Cox in 1847 as the signboard of the hotel. David Cox 
retouched it in 1849, and in 186 1, at the request of many 
admirers of the artist, it was placed in the hall of the 


of his daughter, but where she died many years 
ago. They seem worthy of preservation in 
N. & Q.”:— 
“ Eleanor Louisa Brougha 
Mount, gentle spirit! to the sphere 
Where grief and pain thou ne'er can know 
Yet sometimes shed an angel's tear 
On those who sorrow still below. 
Oh! swiftly dawn the blessed day 
When we, too, heavenward shall rise 
Casting this mortal coil away 
To join thee in thy native skies. 
* Nice, November 6, 1860.” 
W. J. Firzparri 


Sempte’s “ History or tne Caristian Ret 
GION FROM ITS FIRST PLANTATION 1N SCOTLAND,’ 

I send you the following clipping from the 
Scotsman of July 31. It.is taken from an artick 
on “Scotland in the Calendars of State Papers,” 
The reason why I send it will appear from its 
closing sentence :— 

*** Memorial of Mr. Semple to the Lord High Trea- 
surer.—The Assembly of the Church in North Britaiz 
had appointed him to write and publish an ecclesiastical 
history of the Christian religion from its first plantation 
in Scotland, and had memorialized Her Majesty for her 
royal bounty to enable him to perfect the work. Her 
Majesty bad referred the memorial to the Lord High 
Treasurer. Mr. Semple had written the history as f 


iar 
as the Reformation in 1560, and had expended 300J, in 
purchasing some and transcribing other MSS., charters, 
and ancient records; had expended 170(/. in travelling, 
to the Universities of Great Britain, in transcribing 
records from the Cottonian Library and other public 
and private libraries in England, and had expended 2 
for transcribing Acts of the Assembly since the Refor- 
mation, the “ principals” being burnt at Edinburgh 

“*2001. more would be necessary for transcribing 
records for completing the modern history, and he 
would be put to the charge of 100/. and more in travel- 
ling to diverse places for collecting full materials for 
finishing the work. The publication would amount to 
4001. Intended to have the history in the press next 
summer. 

“* Minuled :—“ 1st June, 1709.—If he will promise 
that the Queen sbalbe at no further expense in yt. 
matter, my — will move Her Maty, to pay him 30 
(Pag re 119 

‘To enal ble us to find and identify this ‘ Mr. Sem 





hotel. The late landlady having gone into liquidation, 
the trustees claimed to include in the effects the old 
signboard, for which it was stated a connoisseur had 
offered 1,000/., and a dispute now arose whether the 
painting was not a fixture, and as such belonged to the 
lessor, Lady Willoughby D'Eresby. The Judge, after a 
perusel of the voluminous affidavits, decided in favour 
of her ladyship, directing that the costs of the applica- 
tion should be paid out of the debtor's estate.”— Times, 
Sept. 17. 


A. Grancer Horr, 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


we have not even his baptismal name. What yw 
become of his book? Did he write, after all, even a line 
of it? Here might be some ‘ hares to hunt’ should they 
turn up within the prolific intellectual sporting ground 
of Notes and (uerce 2” 
R. M. Spence. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Curtous MARRIAGE Custom IN THE USAMBARA 
Country, East Arrica.—The Rev. J. P. Farler, 
B.A., Universities Mission, read a paper “ On the 


1U sambara C ountry” at the evening meeting of the 


Lives py Lorp Brovenan. 
I was permitted to copy from 
of a friend the following lines. 


In the year 1861 | 
MS. note-book 
He had found | 


them inscribed over the cottage of Lord Brougham | 
at Cannes, which had been engaged for the recovery 





Royal Geographical Society, on November 25 last, 
when he described the marriage ceremony of the 
natives as being peculiar. The young couple meet 
at the house of a friend ; two native bedsteads are 
placed one on either side of the room, with a big 
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fire between them. On these the bride and bride- 
groom recline in the sight of each other for four 
days without food. Lukewarm water is allowed 
them when they are thirsty. On the fifth day 
one basin of thin porridge is given them before 
the bridal procession commences to the house of 
the bride’s mother. The bridegroom walks first 
with his friends, his best man carrying a zebra’s 
tail. The bride follows at a little distance, on the 
back of a matron, surrounded by her friends. The 
chief bridesmaid is dressed as a man, and carries 
asword anda gun. When they arrive before the 
house of the bride’s mother, the men retire into 
another house, and a stool is put before the door 
for the bride to sit upon. The women then go 
round her with baskets of Indian corn, dropping 
some before her as they pass, until a large heap is 
made. The ceremony is completed by a great 
feast in the evening. 
Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


“Fruirer”: “ Hirer.”—Over a shop door here 
appears “ C. Reid, Fruiter.” Surely this is more 
correct than fruiterer, yet fruiter is peculiar to 
Scotland. There also appears here “W. W., 
Boat Hirer.” Hirer is here in Scotland the person 
who lets, as well as the person who engages, the 
boat or carriage. E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 

Isle of Cumbrae, N.B. 





ParaLtet Passaces.—Sir Thomas Browne, in 
the twelfth section of the second part of the 
Religio Medici, has these lines :— 

“Sleep is a death; O make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die 
And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er | rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at least with thee, 
And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to awake or die.” 
And in the Evening Hymn, by Bishop Ken, are 
these verses :— 
“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave us little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die that so I may 
Triumphing rise at the last day. 
Oh ! when suall I in endless day 
For ever chase dark sleep away 
And hymns divine with an 
Glory to thee, eternal King? 






Should not the word least, in the sixth line of the 
quotation from Sir Thomas Browne, be /ast / 

Unepa, | 

Philadelphia. 





“Every MAN JAcK oF ’EM.”—Having lent my | 
black-letter Lydgate to a learned friend, not much | 
uecustomed to such old authors, he was arrested | 
by the common word everichone=every one ; and | 
when I next saw him, he announced that he had | 
made a discovery therewith—that the common | 


saying, “ Every man Jack of ’em,” had come from 

that word, thus: everichone—every John—every 

Jack—every man Jack. I submit this to Pror. 

SKEAT. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


A TraFALcaR VETERAN.— 

“It may be interesting to many people to know that 
there is an old Trafalgar veteran living at Path of 
Condie, parish of Forgandenny. His name is Charles 
M‘Kenzie, and he is now in his ninety-sixth year, having 
been born on the 18th of August, 1785. In the memor- 
able action off Cape Trafalgar, in 1805, Charles served as 
a seaman on board the ship Defence, which was com- 
manded by Captain (afterwards Admiral!) Hope, a gentle- 
man whose memory is still fondly cherished by the 
venerable tar, Charles is very reserved. He is almost 
blind, but his hearing is still good. He has lived at Path 
of Condie for about sixty years, and is still known to 
many as ‘ Fiddler Charlie.’ He is a very intelligent old 
man,and is a regular and devout worshipper in Path- 
struie U.P. Church.”—Strathearn Herald, Sept. 11. 


A. G. Rem. 


DeatH oF A WATERLOO VeETERAN.—I extract 
the following from the Standard for the 11th inst. : 
— William Adams, a veteran of Waterloo, died 
yesterday morning at Tingewick, near Bucking- 
ham. He was in his eighty-eighth year.” 

Epwarp J. Tay.or, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland. 





Rip van WINKLE or LittLe Bo-prer.—The 
Shanghai Courier says :— 

“ Apropos of stones, it is related in the Chinese 
Contes des Fées that a shepherd boy named Ch’u-p'ing 
was carried away by a Taoist priest and placedin a cave 
on the Golden Hill, when he immediately forgot all 
about home and friends and everything else. There he 
remained more than forty years, until he was at length 
discovered by his elder brother, who asked him where 
the sheep were. Ch’u-p'ing said they were on the hill- 
side, but his brother soon came back, saying he could 
only see a quantity of white stones lying there. Ch’u-p’ing 
then went out and bade the white stones arise, where- 
upon they all got up, and lo! there was a flock of many 
tens of thousands in number,” 

This seems an odd mixture of Rip van Winkle 
and Little Bo-peep. Wituiam E, A, Axon. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Cyprus Propvcrions.—Among articles enu- 
merated in the Tariff of Consulage of the old 
Levant or Turkey Company are Cyprus silk and 
Cyprus vitriol. Hype CLARKE. 


“Tae Wnairriad.”—Sixty or more years ago I 
had a copy, now lost, of a satirical poem bearing 
this title. I suspect that it never existed other- 
wise than in manuscript. It gave a clever narra- 
tion, in rhyme, of a fracas which took place 
between a Brazenose Proctor and one of the 
Fellows of his college (the Rev. B— P—) for 
the offence of loudly cracking a hunting-whip 
in the quadrangle. The Proctor, who was known 
by the synonym of “Dr. Toe,” got greatly the 
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worst of the struggle. I should much like to 
obtain a copy of the poem, which I believe was the 
production of one of the Hebers. The first two 
lines, after a Greek quotation, were :— 
“ Midst gloomy wails and solitary cells, 
Where everything but contemplation dwells.” 


M. D. K. 


Erirarus in Liverroot.—Whilst making my 
collection of epitaphs from the burial-places and 
churchyards of Liverpool, I lately came across the 
two following, which I think are worthy of a place 
in “N. & Q.” 
on-the-Hill :— 

“In Memory of Fanny Tart, the Wife 

of James Tart, who departed this 

Life the 28 of July, 1808, Aged 56 Years. 
Ferewell vain World, I know enough of thee, 
And careless am of what thou say’st of me. 

Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns | fear; 
My cares are past, my head lies quiet here. 

The faults in me you ‘ve seen tuke care to shun ; 
Look you at home, enough there 's to be done.” 

In St. Nicholas’s churchyard, Chapel Street, 

there is the following :— 

“ The Burial Place of Ricbard Williams. 
Here lies the Body of Rich* 
Williams, who died Dec. 6th, 1769, 
In the 62"¢ Year of his Age, was 
Clark of this Church 18 Years. 
Here lieth the Body of Michael 
Williams, first Organist of St. Peter's 
Church,* who in his life was 
Remarkably distinguish’d for his 
Great abalities upon the Organ, he was 
Such a Capital performer which few 
Or none could equal. He died lamented 
By all that knew him on the 17th day of 
February, 1775, in the 33rd Year of his Age.” 

J. Cooper Morey. 
Liverpool. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





“ Erxon Basitike Devtera.”—The name of this 
book has been twice mentioned in “N. & Q.” 
(3"* S. iv. 410; 4" §. xi. 137), with an inquiry 
as to its author, but in neither case did the ques- 
tion lead to any reply. Recently the book has 
several times been advertised in booksellers’ cata- 
logues; and not long since it was priced in a 
London catalogue at six guineas, with a note that 
it is “very rare with the curious frontispiece.” 
The book itself is a bitter satire upon the life of 
Charles IL., and may be said to be a kind of 
parody on the real Hikon. The frontispiece re- 
presents the king kneeling at his devotions, but 
in place of looking up to a heavenly crown, he is 





* Now the cathedral church, 


In Walton churchyard, Walton- | 


looking up to the vision of a fashionably dressed 
young lady, with laced bodice, curls, and head- 
dress “of the period.” It is commonly stated 
that this figure was meant to represent Nell 
Gwynne. The plate bears no engraver’s name. Is 
the artist known, and is there any reason to imagine 
that the figure in the heavens was designed for 
“poor Nelly,” and not merely a type of what the 
king considered paradise ? Epwarp Sotty. 


Monetary Convention. — It was, I think, 
about the year 1865 that a monetary convention 
| was arranged between France, Belgium, and Italy, 
| by which the silver coins of each state were made 
current in the territories of the others. I should 
be glad to know if the Papal States were included 
in this convention. It has often happened to me, 
and no doubt to many others, when travelling 
abroad, to take in change small Papal silver, and 
when paying it away to find it refused at the 
ordinary rate with the phrase, “ Monsieur, le Pape 
ne va pas.” I have been repeatedly told that the 
benefits of the convention were withdrawn from 
the Papal States on account of an attempt to over- 
reach the other parties to it by debasing the coin ; 
and that on remonstrances being made to the Pope, 
he replied, “ Argentum et aurum non est mihi; 
quod autem habeo tibi do”! This story is pro- 
bably apocryphal, and I doubt whether the con- 
tracting parties ever included “the successor of 
St. Peter” in the convention. J. Woopwarp. 





“Le Jev pe France.”—In the Calendar of State 
Papers, Foreign Series, of the reign of Elizabeth, 
lately issued under the editorship of Mr. A. J. 
Crosby, occur the following lines. What game of 
cards is represented as being played ?— 

* Le Jeu de France. 

‘ Les novelles qu’on dit c’est que soubz la balance 
D’un jeu lestat Francoys s’esbranle inconstamment 
A prime se jouant nostre entier changement 
Par quattre qui devoyent conserver notre France.’ 

Monsieur :— 

*‘ Le premier soit qui n'ait en son jeu grand fiance 

Soit pour faire la fin passe tout simplement.’ 
Le Roy de Navarre :— 

* Le second qui en perte a joue longuement 

Se picque de sa reste et fait tourner la chance.’ 
La Royne Mere :— 

‘ Le tierce qui tenant tout void que l‘heur ne dit plus 
Demande a composer, monstrant l’espoir d’un flus 
Cachant son mauvais jeu soubs la carte couverte.’ 

Le Roy: 

* Mais le quart quitte tout pour le malheur qu'il a 
Qui nous appaurit tous d’autant que celuy la 
Nous tient associez de moitie a sa perte.’ ”’ 


H. E. L. 





FirzHersert.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation respecting ‘“ Master Fitzherbard,” the 
author of The Boke of Husbandry and of a treatise 
on surveying. There is a doubt as to whether we 
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are to identify him with Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
a famous lawyer, or with John Fitzherbert, his 
brother. Ido not know what evidence there is 
for either view. Certainly the author of the book 
on surveying knew a great deal about legal forms. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Ancient Scottish Merasvres.—Malcolm IV. 


‘ . i] 
grants to the canons of the Abbey of Scone certain 


payments from each ploughgate of land conveyed 
to them, including 
* Quatuor clamnos farinz, 

Decem travas avenz, 

Decem manipulos candelarum, 

(Juatuor hnummatas savonis, 

Viginti dimidias melas casei.” 
The “trava” was, no doubt, the Scotch threave, 
consisting, I think, of two stooks of corn. The 
“manipulus” was, [ suppose, a bundle or packet 
of candles. “ Nummata,” I think, means a pound 
weight of soap. The “mela” was, no doubt, the 
old Scotch meal or meltid, that is, the quantity of 
milk given by a cow at one milking ; but what was 
the “clamnus” of meal? I cannot find the word 
in any dictionary. Wittiam F, Sxene. 

[May not clavus and clawa—the one a measure of 

wool, the other of land—afford some clue? The actual 
value, however, of those measures seems to be but 
vaguely known. ] 


Corious Eneravincs. —I possess two old 
engravings which appear to me to be of some 
value; I should be glad to know if such is the 
case. The first is 173 X10] in., and has at foot :— 

“Alexandro M. multa imperité in officina disserenti 
silentium comiter suadebat Apelles, rideri eum dicens a 
pueris, qui colores tererent. Saluator Rosa Inu, scul.” 
The second is 17} X14 in.—subject, “The Cir- 
cumcision.” At the base is the following :— 

“ Cernis vt octaua sit circuncisus Jesus 
Luce puer, tenero accipiens in corpore vulnus, 
Ad normam veteris legis, ritumq’ receptum, 
Isacidis multos obseruatumq’ per annos. 
“C. Schoneus.” 
In the foreground on a label is the date 1594, 
over the monogram H. G., i.e. H. Grotzius. 
F, A. Biaypes, 
Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


SympatHetic Powper.—A correspondent last 
year sent me the following quotation from the 
East Anglian, vol. ii. (page not given) :— 

“ To stop blood miraculous! y.—Take blue vitriol, bleach 
it in an earthen pan in the sun all the month of May: 
let neither rain nor dew come upon it ; take (from far or 
near) a piece of white linen cloth whereon the patient 
has bled, wring it up close, and burn it in the fire.” 

I shall be much obliged by any one who has access 
to the East Anglian informing me whether this 
recipe is taken from an old book or from current 
folk-lore. I should suppose the former. 

Wiciiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Tuomas Date’s “ Porms.”—I have the seventh 
edition (1824) of The Widow of the City of Nain, 
and other Poems, by the Rev. Thomas Dale, of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Wanted, date 
of first publication, and any information as to 
author. Geo. L. APPERsON. 


Wimbledon. 


[First published in 1318, according to the Jmperial 
| Dictionary of Universal Biography, where a full account 
will be found of the life, to date, of Rev. Thos. Dale, 
Canon of St. Paul’s and Vicar of St. Pancras.] 


OsscureE Exrressions.—I should be glad of 
information regarding the following :— 

Bead-hook.— 

“ The Greeks with bead-hooks fought 
Kept still aboard for naval fights.” 
Chapman, J2., xv. 356, 

Blemos.—“ She...coiled herself up among lace pillows 
and eider blemos.’"-—Kingsley, Yeast, ch. ii. 

Bodkin lottery.—“ Every cobbler here...shall outsing 
Mr. Abel...every trumpet that attends a bodkin lottery 
sounds better than Shore.”—-Tom Brown, Works, ii. 245. 
| Boedied.—‘‘ The famous chymist Drebbells, inventor 
| of the boedied scarlet.””-—Evelyn, Diary, Aug. 1, 1666. 
Book-muslin.—Unde derivatur ! 
| And, if I may repeat a question which has been 
already asked by some one else in “N. & Q.” 
without eliciting a reply, Why is the hussar or 
| artillery cap called a busby ? 


T. Lewis O. Daviss. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 


A German Fork-Lore Expression.—An odd 
relic of popular belief in witchcraft has been 
preserved in the German compound He-renschuss 
(recorded in Grimm’s Worterbuch and Wander’s 
Sprichworter-Lexikon)—i.e. a sudden rheumatic 
attack and complete stiffness of the back or any 
other limb of the body, preventing its motion for a 
time, which is superstitiously ascribed to some 
magic influence of a witch (as the word implies). 
I should be glad to parallel this by a similar 
English expression that may have survived in any 
provincial English phrase or proverb. The only 
obsolete term comparable to it—viz., “ witch- 
ridden,” quoted by Halliwell in his Provincial 
Dictionary, and explained there as “having the 
nightmare,”—does not seem to refer to the same 
bodily pain as the German Hexenschuss denotes. 

H. Kress, 


Oxford. 





AmaARANTH=Crimson.—As a believer in the 
mysticism of colour in art, I wish to learn whether 
the colour called amaranth by the Italians, and 
which is that of the mantle of the famous order of 
the Annunziata, or Love-knots, is not precisely the 
colour of the amaranth flower called “ cockscomb,” 
namely crimson, with a faint suspicion of brown. 
I am at present engaged in painting a figure in a 
garment partly of this colour and partly greyish 
buff. Where the subject is of a recherché character 
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the charm of the sentiment may be entirely lost 
by inattention to a nice discrimination of the 
appropriate colour, although form be perfect and 
expression of countenance accurate. Spat. 


tev. Wa. Witsoy.—Is there any record of him 
other than that to be found in his book called 
The Philosophy of Physic (Dublin, 1805, 12mo., 
pp. 329)? He states in the advertisement that at 
college (Trinity, Dublin, I suppose) he had a liver 
obstruction, got no relief from eminent physicians, 
applied to the study of medicine, and discovered 
a specific which he calls an “antiarthritic powder”; 
but, so far as I see (and I have read beyond the 
two hundredth page), he neglects to give the pre- 
scription for making up the powder. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” do this? There are a good 
many sensible remarks in the book connected with 
the practice of medicine, and a straightforward 
manner of writing that makes one feel sure that 
he at least believed in the cures he effected by his 
specific. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Str. Avcustine’s Manvat.—I have a small 
volume — 

** St. Augustine's Manuell, or Little Book of the Con- 
templation of Christ, or of God’s Word, whereby the 
Remembrance of the Heavenly Desires which is fallen 
asleep may be quickened up again. Printed by John 
Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate, 1575.” 

I find this edition is not mentioned by Lowndes, 
nor is there a copy in the British Museum, and a 
reprint lately made is from a later edition. Can 
you inform me whether this is the earliest 
known, and therefore likely to be unique? The 
wood-cut margins and title-page are taken from 
blocks different from those used in the 1586 edition, 
and are finer. W. L. Krvxe. 

Wallington, Norfolk. 


Devotion To Tne Lesser Sarnts.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me of any work in 
which I can find accounts of particular devotion 
to lesser saints in the counties or parishes of Eng- 
land? I require accounts of places in England and 
elsewhere in which St. Osyth was specially 
honoured. Her life in Butler is very short. 

ARTHUR ScHOMBERG. 

[For St. Osyth reference may be made to an article by 
Mr. E. Walford in Once a Week, Now Series, No. 44, for 
Nov. 3, 1866, reprinted, we believe, in the same author's 
Pleasant Days wv Pleasant Places. | 


“ Stintine.”—What is a “stinting” in an open 
meadow? I believe it to be a portion of the com- 
mon meadow set apart for the use of one person, 
which was changed from time to time. I am not 
certain about this, and shall be obliged to any one 
who will correct me if I am wrong. Here is an 
example of the word, used in a Lincolnshire terrier 
of 1686; “ Four gad in ye Beck, a stinting, Wil- 





liam Brumby in ye West, John Stevenson in ye 
East, Thomas Sewers in ye South.” Anon, 
[See Williams on Rights of Common, p. 156, seqq.] 


A Scorcn Game.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents throw light on the origin of a game which 
I have seen played by children in Kirkeudbright- 
shire! I have not heard of its existence anywhere 
else. The children form a ring round two of their 
number, who crouch down on the ground; the 
others dance round them, singing, to a queer minor 
chant, 

“ Rise up, rise up, and stand on your feet 

For to see your dear father lie dead on yon field,”’ 
The two inside the circle reply,— 

‘I'll neither rise up nor stand on my feet 

For to see my dear father lie dead on yon field.” 
The chant and the answer are repeated, only sub- 
stituting “‘ mother,” “ brother,” &c., for “ futher,” 
till the whole circle of relations has been exhausted. 
Finally, the girls in the ring chant,— 
“ Rise up, rise up, and stand on your feet, 

For to see your dear sweetheart [or sometimes “ hus- 

band”’} lie dead on yon field.” 

Then the girls who have been crouching rise up, 
chanting,— 
“ Oh, yes, [''ll rise up and stand on my feet 

For to see my dear sweetheart lie dead on yon field.” 


A, L. 


Eneciisn CrocxmaKers.—When did the fol- 
lowing live?—Thomas Amas, Kidderminster; 
Jon* Lowndes, London; Obed Cluer, London ; 
Tho. Moore, Ipswich ; Fran* Coleman, Ipswich ; 
Dan! Ray, Sudbury; G. Maynard, Melford ; Wil- 
liam Sethwood, at ye Mermayd in Lothbury ; Jn° 
suffett, Colchester. H. A. W. 


“Part-apack”: “ Dip-o’-THE-K1T.”—In a docu- 
ment upwards of fifty years old, which is now 
before me, two rustic games are mentioned called 
“ Pat-aback” and “ Dip-o’-the-kit.” Can any of 
your readers give a description of them ? 

ANon. 

Avtnors or Quotations WANTED.— 

“Tt is as difficult to hate and be wise as it is to love 
and be wise.” Is this maxim in one of the essays of 
Lord Macaulay, or in those of Sir James Stephen! 

Txos, L'EsTRAnce. 
** Nausicaa 
With other virgins did at stool-ball play. n 
Chapman. 
In Webster's large Dictionary I find the above in con- 
nexion with the word “stool-ball.” From which of 
Chapman’s works is the quotation taken! Can you also 
name any work in which an account of “stool-ball” is 
to be found? W. L. W. 
“ Apt alliteration’s artful aid.”’ 
Dr. Morell, in Biographical History of English Litera- 
ture, says this isin Pope. Is it not Churchill’s? 
Tuomas BayNe. 
(Churchill’s Prophecy of Famine, 1. 86.] 
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Replies. 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ BEDFORD.” 
(6% S. i. 173, 460.) 
I am very glad to see the obje tions raised 
as to this word. If only the practice of asking for 


| stress on the first syllable. That such a sub- 


| stantive existed we need not doubt, since we find 


| 


evidence and proof could become at all ge neral in | 





rove 


urished 


disc vussing etymologies, we should soon 
ipon the old system of guessing, which flo 
chie fly upon the suppression of the evidence 

Sr. SwiTHIn suggests that the right 
tion is Bedea’s ford, as if that were different ; on 
the contrary, that is precisely the right etymology. 
I merely go a step further, and say what Bedca 
means. Whether a personal name or not matters 
little ; either way the sense is beggar. 

F. A. B. confesses his ignorance of Anglo-Saxon, 
so that one wonders why he writes. However, 
he refers us to Salmon. Unluckily, § 
tatements are merely ludicrous, as any one who 
knows Anglo-Saxon will easily see. For the 
benefit of those who do not, I will interpret him. 
He gives Camden’s — r as Bedanford, and 
Somner’s as Bedican ford, both correct forms, as 
will appear hereafter. He then goes on to talk 
bout a verb bedician, which is nothing but the 
modern English be-dike, with a long ¢ and a strong 
upon it. He practically tells us that Bed- 
ford is short for bedike-ford, a notion which is 
itterly forbidden by the accent, and exemplifies 
the nonsense so easily poured out by those who 
know nothing of the matter. I recret that I have 
neither time nor space to go into this matter 
horoughly ; but I will sketch the outlines of the 
rgument for those who know how to go on. 

The verb to hid now means to command, and 
represents (by confusion) the A.-S. becdan ; but 
the old sense of to Agr is to pray, : ind represents 

wrrectly) the A. ddan. From the base bid, 
with suffix -a of the agent, and consequent vowel- 
hange from ¢ to e, was formed /eda, « pray-er, 7.¢., 
a man of prayer. This became a personal name, 
nd was the name of him whom we moderns call 
the Venerable Bede, on the same principle that we 
sty Horace for Horatius, i.¢., on the principle that 

t was not his real name. 

From the same base bid was formed a secondary 
verb bedecian, to beg, literally to pray often, to 
keep imploring. The reason why F. A. B. and 
thers know nothing about this verb is that it is 

in the dictionaries. The fault is on the side 
f the dictionaries, who are very poor authorities ; 
the authority for it is King /£lfred, who knew 
spoke it daily ; 
see Gre; gory’ s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p- 285, 
12. He says the —— will not work 

r,so he has to beg in summer. Now, if the 

rd bedecian be once ‘admitted, we at once get a 

rm ledica (put for bedec-ia by regular vowel- 
hange), with the sense of beggar, and with the 





interpreta- 


ilmon’s 











in Mceso-Gothic the equivalent form bidagwa, 
and even Germ . to this day has bettler, a beggar, 
frequentative of bitten, the 
cognate of E. bid. Beside s, we actually find Bed- 

unforda in one MS. and Biedcanforda in three, 
which certainly represent some Bedford or another ; 
it does not matter where, since this does not affect 
the sense. Biedca has the early West Saxon ie, 
which in some cases stands for original short 4, 
that is, it points back incontestably to the base 
Lid, from which we started, and confirms the sense 
of bedica. Bedca is a mere contraction, and cer- 
tainly stands for an older bedica, cited by Somner, 
but (more suo) without a reference. Bedcun is the 
genitive singular, masculine. 

It comes to this : we may refer Be l-, as a prefix 
in place-names, to a personal name Beda or Bedea 
The sense of those names is not 
the former is the more respectable ; but they were 
easily confused, and no doubt were dragged down 
to the same level of beggar. Either this explanation 
must be taken, or we must say that “we do not 
know.” I have no great objection to the latter 
course, and only wish the principle could be much 
extended, to the deliverance of us all from the 
floods of conjecture under which all true workers 


from betteln, to be 


quite the same, as 


groan, 

/Elfred is not the only authority for the verb 
vedecian; so I am informed from a sure source. 
Our dictionaries are poor guides, especially as 
regards the accents ; the only one worth consulting 
on etymology is that by Ettmiiller. But they 
omit a great deal. I do not find pinsian in Bos- 
worth ; but see lfred’s translation of Gregory, 
pp. 62, 63. I find no reference for pleg-hiis, a 
play-house, but pleg-hiis is used to translate the 
Latin n a gloss; see Mone, Quellen, 
p. 366. My advice is not to trust the dictionaries, 
but to turn to the texts. 

I see I must add that eda cannot mean a chapel, 
as has ys en proposed ; the A.-S. for chapel is bed- 
hiis, a bede-house or bidding-house, where jis 
cannot be omitted or suppressed. A play-house 


is not a play, nor a stable a horse. CrELER. 


teatrum 


CeLER appears not to have noticed that the 
derivation of this name has been already some- 
what largely discussed in “ N. & Q).,” 458. v. 532; 
vi, 52, 124; 5% §, ili. 48, 251, 311, 430; iv. 9. 56. 
The late Rev. W. Monkhouse, B.D., F.S.A., Vicar 
of Goldington and Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in his Etymologies of Bedfordshire, 1857, 
writes :— 


In Anglo-Saxon the word Jedican means to fortify 
or defend with earthworks, and d c is of the same mean- 
ing and corresponds with our English word dyke. The 
German philologists explain it as ‘an earthwork raised 
for the purposes of defence,’ which gives a significance 
as applied to Bedford. 
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“ Bedicanford ia, therefore, a ford defended by earth- 
works, and it remains for me to show by what means 
and for what purpose it was so defended. 

“The old ford way to Bedford was not where Henry 
III, built a bridge, near to where the present one stands, 
but it crossed the river at the foot of the Swan gardens 
and came out on the low or east side of the earthen 
mound called Castle Hill. The ‘ripze sudibus munite’ 
had been found by the Britons to be no protection against 
their former enemies the Romans, so they raised earth- 
works as a barrier to defend the passages of the rivers, 
of wh ch the Castle Hill is a formidable specimen. 

* No mention is made in history of the Romans ever 
having constructed such a work, with the single excep- 
tion, perhaps, that the En pero Probus caused one to be 


made in Africa, rather for the sake of g ving employ- 
ment to his soldiers, and preserving them from the ener- 
vating effects of idleness, than from any strategic motive 
We may, therefore, safely conclude that this mound was 
raised by the Britons 

* Now, although Castle Hill is not a Roman work, yet 
there are many circumstances which point to this ford 
as having been on a line of Roman road, yet I shall 
mention one and only one. : 


Just before its entering the river on the south side 
the road passes through the street called Potter Street, 
which is evidently a corruption of Porta Street, inasmuch 
as we find Portways in many parts of the country, either 
on the line of a Roman road or in close proximity to a 
Roman town, This rather militates against my theory 
about the almost entire absence of the Roman element in 
the nomenclature of the county, but I am obliged to yield 
to the force of evidence and give a reluctant consent to 
this interpretation. To adopt the words of an observing 
antiquarian, ‘the Portway means a guarded passage over a 
ford,’ and the Porta or gate itself was unquestionably the 
barrier which guarded it. Thus we have got two sepa- 
rate words, on the two separate banks of the river, to 
denote one and the same thing; so that we cannot rea- 
sonably withhold our assent to the conclusion that Bed- 
ford must be a corruption of Bedicanford, and that it 
means a defended ford. 

* The next point to consider is against whom was it so 
de fe nded 

“ History informs us that an army of West Saxons, 
under the command of Cutwolf, marched eastwards until 
they arrived on the banks of the Ouse at Bedford. Here 
it appears that the Britons made a courageous stand 
against them, and there are many reasons to incline us 
to the belief that an engagement took place on the south 
side of the river in Kempston parish. But history gives 
us no particulars as to the battle, and upon this point, 
beyond the relics that are found and the feeble rays of 
light which etym« logy sheds upon it, we are left entirely 
to our own conjectures.” 


Another gentleman, the Rev. T. Field, B.D.., late 
Fe llow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
writing to me on this subject, says :— 


“* Lactodorum is very likely, indeed, only the Roman 
rendering of the British name Lettuydur. If the latter 
really is the old name of the place Bedford, it would go 
a long way to prove it a Roman town ; then Bedford, 
the succeeding nome, has to be traced independently, 
and no doubt is rather Saxon than English.” ¥ 


From the situation of the place, I think myself 
that the name is much more likely to derive its 
origin from fortification than from being a resting- 
place for beggars. I do not, however, presume to 
be an etymologist. Syrw1, 








It appears to me that the possibility has been 
overlooked that “ Bedford” was derived from the 
one sanguinary battle (if there were not two) fought 
on this spot between the Britons and the Saxons, 
571-2. In my opinion it is more than probable 
that when the Saxons renamed the town the 
slaughter was in their remembrance, and they 
named it Beadu-ford, tantamount to bloody ford. 
Indeed, Bosworth gives it Beadenford. 

W. Puituirs. 


Renton Famiry (5% §. x. 429; xi. 18).—1 
hope it is not too late for me to be of some assist- 
ance to your querist X., who may, I fear, have 
been unintentionally driven off the right track by 
the apparent tenor of Mr. E. J. Taytor’s infor- 
mation. Rainton in Durham may be dismissed 
altogether from ovr consideration. It is perfectly 
true that there is a village called Renton (not 
Rentown, as Mr. Tayior writes it) in Dumbar- 
tonshire ; but it is also true, though probably not 
generally known south of Tweed, that that village 
was only founded in 1782, and was named after 
Miss Renton, a friend of the founder. This fact, 
although mentioned in Lewis’s Topographical Di 
tionary of Scotland, seems to have been unknown to, 
or overlooked by, the late Mr. Lower, so that, most 
unfortunately, the Dumbartonshire Renton is 
actually the only one mentioned in his Patronymic 
Britannica. The true state of the case, however, 
is shown in Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, as well as in Lewis. The true Renton, the 
name-place of the Rentons of Billie, Lamberton, 
&e., is a barony in the parish of Coldingham, in 
Berwickshire. It did not, however, become a 
barony, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
until some time after the lands had passed from 
any line of Rentons that may ever have held them 
to the Homes, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. If I am right in this conclusion, which 
I draw from the facts furnished by the Retours 
I would submit to Sir Bernard Burke’s considera- 
tion the proposition that the Rentons were never, 
properly speaking, “of that ilk,” as they are de 
scribed in the last edition of the General Armory. 
I have allowed as much as I can for the possibility 
of the earliest line of Renton (alias Forester’) 
having held the lands of Renton from the then 
superiors thereof, who were, I presume, the Priors 
of Coldingham, if I am right in my identification 
of “ Reningtona.” But, in point of fact, I am not 
acquainted at present with any authority which 
clearly establishes that the line of Renton (alias 
Forester ?), stated to have ended in an heiress in 
the fifteenth century, really did hold the lands of 
Renton. And on this point I should be glad to 
have further information, though it would not 
touch my contention that, in the face of the 
Retours of the seventeenth century, it is impossible 
to uphold the claim of any line of Renton to have 
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been “of that iik,” in the accepted sense of that 
well-known Scottish designation. It is a some- 
what curious circumstance, and one very likely to 
cause a certain amount of confusion, that there 
should have been lands called Reston within the 
same barony as Renton, and that the Rentons of 
Billie should have had some property “in villa et 
territorio de West Restoun,” as well as “in villa 
et territorio de Rentoun.” 

During the seventeenth century a good many 
notices of the name are to be found in the Act. 
Pari. Scot., 
account of the family in Anderson’s Ncottish Nation. 


Retours, &c., and there is a brief 


later, managed to get a fine of 1,000l. to the Lord 
Protector reduced to the somewhat mystical amount 
of 3331. 6s. 8d. We have notices of the Rentons 
of Lamberton as Commissioner or sp ipply for 
Berwickshire down to 1704. The direct male line 
is extinct. The Lamberton family uniformly 
designed “of Scheill” in the Special Retours, but 
their identity is manifest from the description of 
the lands. Thus, Oct. 14, 1624, John Rentoun is 


served heir to Robert Rentoun, legitimate son of 


| John Rentoun of Scheill, his brother german, “in 


| toun-Scheills’ (Ing Npec. Berw. 137). Th 


The lands of Renton, originally, as I have said, a | 


part of the barony of Coldingham, were erected 
into a barony, as it would appear, In favour of Sir 
John Home of Renton, Lord Justice Clerk, 
whose son, Sir Alexander, was served heir to him 
in the said barony June 2, 1690. In 1621, when 
John Home of Renton was served heir to his 
father Alexander in tbe said lands, they were 
still “ infra baroniam de Coldinghame.” 

There is a curious statement in the NScottish 
Nation, based apparently upon Nisbet, to the 
effect that the earliest line of Rentons, from hold- 
ing the heritable office of Foresters of the Woods 
of the Priory of Coldingham, were led to assume 


the name of Forester in preference to that of | 


Renton. But no direct evidence is given in sup- 
port of this alleged alias, and I only relate the 
story as one which may be worth investigating. 
If borne out by facts it might open up a new 
question, viz. that of the possible descent of some 
existing Scottish families of the name of Forrester 
or Forester from the Berwickshire Rentons, or 
ice versa. However this may be, Iam on safe 
ground when I mention a few facts concerning 
the history of the Rentons based on the public 
archives of Scotland. 

James Renton of Billie was a Justice of Peace 
(1663) and Commissioner of Supply (1678, 1686 
for Berwickshire. In 1693 his wife was “put in 
possession of her jointure on evidence of his death 
at sea, when on his way to Holland to escape from 
his creditors” (Act. Parl. Scot., 1693, c. 56, IX. 322). 
Nevertheless, there was still a Renton of Billie 
a Commissioner of Supply for the county in 1704. 

John Renton of Lamberton was on the Com- 
mittee for War for Berwickshire, 1643, 1644, 1646, 
1647, 1648. He was Constable of the Castle of 
Edinburgh, his accounts for provisions and ammu- 
nition being directed to be audited 1646, c. 92 
(Act. Parl. Scot., VI. i. 501, 52ia). Here again 
we are met with a quaint story, for this same 
Renton of Lamberton and his wife are “ ordered 
to restore the clothes and moneys of their servant, 
whom they had imprisoned [it is to be presumed 
wrongously] on charge of theft,” 1649, c. 201 
(Act. Parl. Scot., VI. ii. 471). To make up for 








this, however, the laird of Lamberton, a few years | 


in et Lambe r- 
he General 
Retours I find the designation oun” on 
two occasions (Ing. Gen. 2687, 3718, May 25, 1642, 
and Dec. 9, 1652 I distinguish between the 
Billie and Lamberton lines, because the evidence 
is to my mind conclusive as to their being separate, 
though they are sometimes spoken of as one family. 
It does appear, however, from a Retour that the 
Rentons of Billie held the “ dominical lands” of 
Lamberton (Lamertoun) in 1615, and in this fact 
may lie the « xplanation of the assumed identity. 
The Ricklesyde branch ended in heiresses in 
1671, and a Home was ore of the heirs por- 
Ricklesyde was, like Renton, in the 
Coldingham. Billie was in the 
Two services ( Inq. Npec, Berw. 


dimidietate terrarnm de Lambert 


‘Lar ert 


tioners. 
barony of 
barony of Boncle. 
99, 100) supply three generations of the Billie 
line, John Rentoun of Billie being served heir 
to David, his father, and John, his grandfather, 
Sept. 21, 1615. David was served heir to the 
elder John, May 12, 1590 Inq. Spec. Berw. 487). 
The name seems to be always spelled * Rentoun ” 
in the Retours. The earliest form in medieval 
Latinity appears to be “ Reningtona,” which occurs 
as a place-name in the rental of the Priory of Cold- 
ingham (Surtees Soc., 1841, vol. i.), assigned by the 
editor (not named, but I presume Mr. Raine) to 
A.D. 1298. C. H. E, Carnmicuag., 
New University Club, S.W. 


Ricuarp III. (6™ S. ii. 145, 194, 216).—Our 
Editor was right and I was wrong; and I beg to 
thank Mr. Tancock for the note which, by in- 
citing me to look into the question at issue more 


closely than I had ever had occasion to do before, 


has led me to the discovery of an error which I 
hereby humbly acknowledge. I trust, however, 
that the Editor will do me the justice to acquit me 
of contradicting him, which HeRMENTRUDE ac- 
cuses me of doing. All I said was that “I very 
much doubted” his interpretation of the words in 
dispute, and “ believed” they had another mean- 
ing. Writing at a distance from books, I care- 
fully avoided the rashness of any positive contra- 
diction or assertion. The writer of the note with 
which the whole question originated evidently con- 
strued the phrase “ post conquestum” in the same 
sense as I did; but that sense surprised him, while 
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to me the use of the word “ conquestus ” seemed 
a very easy and convenient way of describing 
Richard’s accession without committing oneself to 
any opinion as to the rights and wrongs of the 
matter. The passages which I had in my mind 
when referring to Mr. Freeman are these : “‘ Con- 
qustor’ hardly means ‘ conqueror’ in the common 
sense of that word, but rather ‘ acquirer’ or ‘ pur- 
chaser’ in the wider legal sense of the word ‘ pur- 
chase’” (Norman Conyuest, vol. ii. p. 581, Ist 
ed.). “The word ‘conquisivit’ does not imply 
conquest by force of arms ; it implies ‘ conquest’ 
or ‘purchase’ in the legal sense; that is, some- 
thing differing from strict hereditary possession ” 
(op. cit., vol. v. p. 740). On this last quotation it 
may be observed that the supplement to Ducange 
goes even further, and gives an instance where 
conquestus is applied to an hereditary possession. 
It is, I think, clear that it might very well be 
applied to the accession of Richard III. Never- 
theless, I admit that I have found no instance of 
its being so used; and I have found, on the con- 
trary, so much evidence in favour of the view 
taken by the Editor and Mr. Tawncock, that my 
doubts are dispelled and my belief is changed. I 
still hold that the addition of “ post conquestum” 
to the name of any English king except an Edward 
is meaningless ; but I perceive that meaningless 
distinctions were made in the Middle Ages just as 
much as in our own time. 

And now what will Hermentrvupe think of my 
temerity if I dare to put forth another historic 
doubt, already implied in my last sentence, as to 
the existence of a King Richard in England before 
the Norman Conquest? She evidently refers to 
the person of whom the Acta Sanctorum for 
February 7 contains an account which may be 
summed up as follows. He was the father of SS. 
Willibald, Wunebald, and Waldburg or Walpurga ; 
he went with his children on a pilgrimage, and 
died at Lucca. Five epitomes of his life are given. 
The first three are extracts from the authentic 
lives of SS. Willibald and Wunebald—all three 
contemporary accounts, two of them (the first life 
of St. Willibald, or Hodeporicon, and that of St. 
Wunebald) being traditionally attributed to St. 
Walpurga herself. All these describe the pil- 
grimage and death of the father of their heroes, 
but they never once mention his name or give 
the least hint that he was a king. In the 4th 
“Epitome Vite S. Ricardi, ex Itinere 8. Willi- 
baldi Ep. auctore anonymo” (a work which is 
obviously a mere late version of the Hode- 
poricon), the name of Richard appears once, for 
the first time. I think we need better evidence 
than this to make us believe that such a 


tury. 


ever, the nameless father of three undoubted saints 
had grown so famous that the monks of Eystetten 





begged some of his bones from Lucca; and then 
Abbot Adalbert of Heidenheim, writing a treatise 
De Gestis Sanctorum Eystettensium, had the auda- 
city to declare that St. Walpurga “scribit...quod 
Ricardus Rex Anglorum pater eorum [sc. Willi- 
baldi, Wunibaldi et Walpurge] fuerit.” The 
Bollandists are sorely puzzled to find a kingdom 
for this sovereign, crowned so long after his death ; 
they own that his kingship is matter of inference 
rather than of evidence; and their final conclusion 
is that he must have been one of the unnamed 
““subreguli” of Wessex in the confusion which 
followed Ine’s abdication. If this is all that can 
be said in his favour, I utterly deny his right to 
be reckoned as Richard I. “ante conquestum.” 
And now, one more query. HERMENTRUDE says: 
“We are so much accustomed to think of the 
monarchs from Egbert to Edward the Confessor as 
Kings of England, that we are apt to forget they 
were only Kings of Wesser.” This leaves me so 
much aghast, in my turn, that I can only ask, with 
the utmost anxiety, What does it mean? 
K. N. 

In connexion with the recent discussion of the 
epithet “ post conquestum,” it may not be deemed 
inappropriate to offer the following extract as to 
Richard III.’s accession, taken from The Chronology 
of History, by Sir Harris Nicolas, p. 307 :— 

“ As scarcely any two authorities agree respecting the 
date of the accession of this monarch, it is fortunate 
that he himself should have removed all doubt on the 
subject by an official communication. On the memo- 
randa rolls of the Exchequer in Ireland the following 
letter from Richard III. occurs, which fixes the date of 
the commencement of his reign to the twenty-sixth of 
June, 1483 :— Richard, by the grace of God King of 
England and of France, and lord of Ireland. To all 
oure subgiettes and liege-men within oure lande of Irland, 
hering or seing thise oure lettres greting. For as moche 
as we be infourmed that there is grete doubte and am- 
biguyte amoing you for the certaine day of the com- 
mensing of oure reigne, we signifie unto you for trouthe 
that by the grace and sufferaunce of oure blessed Criatour, 
we entred into oure just title, taking upon us our dignitie 
royalle and supreme governance of this oure royme of 
England the xxvjth day of Juyn the yere of oure Lord 
MCOCCLXXXIII.; and after that we woll that ye do make 
all writinges and recordes among yow. Geven under oure 
signet at oure castell of Notingham, the xijth day of 
Octobre, the second yere of oure reigne [1484].’” 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


“Graour ” (6 §, ii. 8).—The best authorities 
seem to favour the Semitic origin of this word. 
Zenker (Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe-Persan) gives 
under the article “ Kafir,” “ infidéle, qui n’a pas la 
vraie foi,” &c., adding parenthetically, “ vulg. 





name | 
was borne by an Englishman in the eighth cen- | 
By the middle of the twelfth century, how- | 


Gjawr.” From this it seems clear that the word 
Giaour is a Turkish corruption of the Arabic Kiijsir, 
and as applied to the Zoroastrians (presumably by 
their conquerors) was a term of contempt. The 
Zoroastrian called himself Mugh or Migh, an 
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honorific word of Zendish origin (méghu), signi- 
fying, according to Mulla Firuz bin Kaus’s 
glossary to the Desatir, “distinguished by know- 
ledge.” Gabar is most probably a later and 
further Persian corruption of the same word. 
Vullers (Lexicon Persico-Latinum) ascribes the 
same origin to the word, saying, “ Qua significatione 
(i.e. infidelis cujusvis, pagani) vox ex Ar. Kafir orta 
videtur ut Gir (sepulcrum) ex Ar. Kabr.” Other 
authorities might be quoted, but perhaps the above 
remarks are sufficiently conclusive in the lack of 
further historical evidence. C. E. Witsoy. 
Royal Academy of Arts. 


Bk. i. chap. vii. of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius, Bohn’s translation, has, “ Strangers that 
were called geore.” Note :—“The word yeww- 
pats, used here by Eusebius, is taken from the 
Septuagint, Exod. xii. 19. It is evidently a cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew word “3, a stranger, and 
is interpreted by Theodoret, in loc., yewwpav Tov 
spoonAutyy zpooyyopevoe! He called the pro- 
selyte yewwpas, stranger.” May we not have 
here the origin of the word Giaour? First it 
means in Hebrew and Greek foreigner, and then 
in the course of time it takes the equivalent sense 
of infidel, stranger in race and religion. 


W. J. Birca. 


Tennyson’s “Aytuer’s FIELD” AND JOHN’S 
Branp (6™ §. ii, 147).— 
“So old that twenty years before a part 
st appear the brand of John.” 

It is not surprising that M. L. H.’s German lady 

respondent and many of her friends are puzzled 
to know the meaning of the above lines. The 
Laureate is, I think, hardly entitled to make 
himself so hard even to his English contemporaries, 
whose tastes or habits may not have made them 
all familiar with forest usages, and to foreigners. It 
reminds me of the difficulty of a literary West- 
phalian baron (now no more) to understand the 
now current meaning of the term “squire.” Our 
classical poet follows classical poets amongst other 
things in his scorn of notes. Had he been in- 
duced in this indirect manner to enlarge the sense 
f his two verses, although he probably might 
have regarded it as needless to say that the brand 
on the tree bore witness not to the fact of a visit 
but of a date, he might have told the reader that 
he was speaking of a mark of John burnt into the 
bark of the oak, covered from view by bark, the 


Falling le 








growth of centuries, but never adhering to the part 
branded, and finally disclosed by the axe of the | 
forester splitting the adjacent and adhering bark 
of the wood in the ordinary processes of his occu- | 
pation. The poet is borne out by the result of 

actual observation almost to the letter, as, indeed, 

will be found generally to be the case with him | 
and with all poets not inferior to him. Major | 
Rooke tells us } 


“that in cutting down some timber in Birkland and 
Billagh, in Sherwood Forest, letters have been found cut 
or stamped in the body of the trees, denoting the king's 
reign in which they were so marked, The cyphers were 
of the reigns of James I., of William and Mary, and one 
of King John. The mark of John was eighteen inches 
within the tree, and something more than a foot 
the centre ; it was cut down in 1791. But the middle 
year of John’s reign was 1207, from which, if we sub- 
tract 120—the number of years requisite for a tree of 
two feet in diameter to arrive at that growth—it will 
make the date of its planting 1085, or about twenty 
years after the Conquest,” 

The age of the tree in question has been made 
matter of debate; but, assuming the correctness 
of the king’s name, as undoubtedly the bark 
will not adhere to the denuded part, when by the 
axe the bark at the sides of the brand is severed, 
the whole covering bark “falling” would “let 
appear the brand of John.” Such marks are 
foresters’ usages everywhere. If the German friends 
of those German ladies could find in their own 
forests an oak as old as this, or as old as Frederic 
Barbarossa’s, or Rudolph of Hapsburg’s era, they 
might very emphatically illustrate the text, and 
synchronous continental usages too, by correspond- 
ing brands, for our sporting barons of those days 
were, as John’s enemies complained, often at least, 
Flemish ; their foresters themselves would be so 
too, and consequently acquainted with the forest 
of Ardennes, which extended from Lorraine far 
into Germany, and all its foresters would follow 
similar systems; but he who would venture to 
search for such an oak there now, after the wars 
which have intervened, would be justly set down 
as an ignoramus. Oaks of such venerable anti- 
quity are only to be discovered in populous 
countries where wars have never raged, and where 
a preferable combustible to wood exists. 


T. J. M. 


from 


Stafford. 

The passage from Tennyson’s Aylmer’s Field is 
curiously illustrated by a bit of oak now before 
me, bearing the two Roman letters 1R, if indeed 
the second letter be r, for it is much defaced by 
an axe-cut. It was given to my grandfather, 
William Fowler, of Winterton, some sixty years 
ago, by a gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Newark. Strange to say, the letters, which are a 
little over an inch in height, are cut or branded 
directly across the grain of the wood. Attached 
to the fragment is a paper label inscribed as fol- 
lows :— 

“This piece of wood was found in an Oak tree, 15 
inches below the bark, and contained the Initials of 
King John, who died at Newark 600 years ago.” 

J. Ee. Be 

Winterton, Brigg. 

I was shown, a good many years ago, a very old 
oak in Sherborne Park, Dorsetshire, which was 
said to bear the mark of King John. The mark 
was too indistinct to be deciphered by me, but I 
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understood from my informant, whe was versed in 
woodcraft, that the tree had been branded in the 
time of King John. My impression is that he 
also told me what the mark or brand meant, but 
I am ashamed to say that it has entirely slipped 
from my memory. Witimorr Dixon. 


This subject was discussed pretty fully in 
“N, & Q.,” 4™ S. ix. 504; x. 19, 95, 154, 316, 
382. Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 


Dersnavin’s “Ope to Gop” (6 S, i. 376; 
ii. 15).—Dershavin was born in 1763; he served 
some time in the army, and was made successively 
a Councillor of State, Ambassador of the Senate, 
President of the College of Commerce, Public 
Cashier, and, in 1802, Minister of Justice. “ His 
poem of God has been translated into Japanese, 
by order of the emperor, and is hung up, em- 
broidered with gold, in the temple of Jeddo. It 
has been translated into the Chinese and Tartar 
languages, written on a piece of rich silk, and sus- 
pended in the imperial palace at Pekin.” The 
following is from Henry O’Neill’s translation :— 
“Sovereign of all! what other name so mect? 

And yet how language fails to tell thy name 

Thou, by no language known! Or how shall reach 
Of thought conceive of thee, who dost all thought 
Transcend? Ineffable thou wast and art, 

Yet of all speech the fount! All knowledge comes 
Of thee; thyself unknown, unfathom’d still!” 
Wm. FREELOvE. 


Bury St. Edmunds. 


AutHamM TitLe AnD Famity (6S. i. 36, 103, 
505).—The preamble of the patent, dated Feb. 14, 
1680 (enrolled in 1683), creating the Hon. Altham 
Annesley, second son of the first Earl of Anglesey 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Altham, 
of Hertfordshire, Baron Altham of Altham, states 
that the honour was conferred for his father’s ser- 
vices to the State and “in memoria antique illius 
et fidelis familiz Althamorum,” and the new baron 
is not, as Mr. Pink supposes, styled Altham of 
Altham “in the kingdom of Ireland,” but “ Baro- 
nem de Altham in Comitatu nostro Corcagiz in 
regno nostro Hiberniw.” In March, 1679, the 
lands of Knockmore and others in Cork were 
erected into the manor of Altham (with fairs, 
markets, &c.) for the benefit of the first Earl of 
Anglesey before mentioned, but the English name 
of the manor seems to have died out. This was a 
common occurrence. Tralee and the lands around 
it were granted to Sir Edward Denny in 1587 as 
the seignory of Dennyvale, and the letters patent 
of Charles I. confirming the grant erect them into 
one manor, which “ hereafter and for ever shall be 
called,” so run the words of the letters, “ named, 
deemed and reputed, the manor of Tallaght, other- 
wise Dennyvale.” Before the end of the seven- 
teenth century the latter name died out, and the 








river Lee,” held and holds good to this day. But 
some of the imported names outlived the Irish 
ones. The first Blennerhassett, who came to Kerry 
in 1590 from Flimby, in Cumberland, gave the 
name of his English home to a farm near Tralee, 
which for nearly three hundred years has been 
called Flimby ; the old Irish name of the place is 
never heard, and seems unknown. I am not sure 
whether the Valentia which gives the Annesley 
family another title was the little island off the coast 
of Kerry,* but the Irish name of that place was and is 
Darrery (oak island), and its modern oneof Valentia, 
used by English speakers, is merely a corruption 
of Bealinche, the Irish name for the arm of the sea 
or harbour between the east side of the island and 
the mainland. MacCarthy More, owner of all that 
country, was created Earl of Clancarty by Queen 
Elizabeth, and his only son is styled in the state 
papers Viscount Valentia alias Bealinche. He 
died s.p., and the title seems to have been revived 
for one of the Power family. In 1621 Sir Francis 
Annesley wascreated Viscount Valentiain reversion 
after the death of Sir Henry Power, Lord Valentia, 
without issue male. Valentia Island was forfeited 
by the MacCarthys, O’Connells and Husseys in 
1650, and granted to Lord Anglesey and Trinity 
College. Mary Aones Hickson. 


“Gop SPEED ’EM WELL” (5% §, xii. 125, 376, 
518 ; 6™ §. i. 505).—This custom was in use in 
the parish church of Thornton Steward, in the 
North Riding of York, up to the year 1871, when 
the old parish clerk died ; also in the church of 
Patrick Brompton, in the same riding, up to the 
year 1866. About the year 1838 it was the cus- 
tom in the church of Gundleton, near Clitheroe, 
for the clerk to publish notices of various kinds 
during divine service. On one occasion the carrots 
in the garden of the vicar were stolen. The clerk 
had to give notice of the same, and that a reward 
of one pound would be given to any one who would 
give such information as would lead to the detection 
of the thief. Theclerk himself had stolen the carrots, 
part of which were boiling on his fire during the 
time he gave the notice, and in the afternoon his 
wife informed against him and claimed the reward. 

While I am writing, a friend tells me that in 
the parish of Cottenham, where he resided, it was 
the custom for the men and women to sit in sepa- 
rate parts of the church. On one occasion the 
curate stopped during his sermon, as some one was 
talking, and said, “I hear a noise.” A woman 
said, “ Please, sir, it is not us.” Curate: “I’m 
glad to hear it ; it will be sooner over.” 

T. M. R. 


Aw Otp Sone (6" §. i. 314, 481).—Other frag- 
ments of the song may be met with in the Forest 


[* The title is recorded by Sir Bernard Burke as 
“ Viscount Valentia, co. Kerry,” and we know of no 





old Irish one of Traghlegh, i.c. “the strand of the 





other place in Kerry bearing the name.] 
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of Dean. I have the following note: Old William 
Hughes, known as “Old Forty,” aged about eighty, 
used to be taken by his son around Coleford at 
Christmas, singing carols, especially the following 
Three Round Tables of Moses, which, he said, 
“the Lord preserved his voice to sing.” Hughes 
died in 1860. He said he “ got the song from his 
father” :— 
*« One and one lies all alone, 
And evermore shall be-a; 
Two and two a lily white babe, 
Clothed all in green-a. 
Three of them were cancelléd, 
And the three round tables of Moses. 
All the bells go sting, sting, sting, 
And the three round tables of Moses.” 
The other portion remembered by the lady who 
gave me the account was a final refrain, in which 
the first lines of the verses were repeated in in- 
verted order, as follows :— 
“ Thirteenth was God himself, 
And the twelfth of the twelve apostun, 
And the eleventh of the eleventh archangel, 
And the tenth of the tenth commandément, 
And the nine kings of ‘ Lunnery,’ 
O, eight it was her duty, 
And the seven works of mercy, 
And the six lamps were burning bright, 
And the five wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
And four of them were cancelled, 
And the three round tables of Moses. 
All the bells go sting, sting, ting, 
For the three round tables of Moses.” 
The learned hon. sec. of the Cambrian Archxo- 
logical Society informs me that something of the 
same kind is known in the Yorkshire and Cum- 
berland dales and in Cornwall. He asks, “Is 
fancy misled by the fact of its surviving among 
Celtic speaking peoples into an assumption that we 
have here, in a very mutilated form, a carol of the 
Byzantine or Greek Church ?” 
T. H. Tomas. 
Cardiff. 


Lorp Byron anp Isaac Greentree (6% §, i 
193, 240, 525).—In “N. & Q.,” 2™4 S. i. 52, there 
are four lines of the epitaph :— 

“Beneath these green trees, rising to the skies, 

The planter of them, Isaac Greentree, lies ; 

A time shall come when these green trees shall fall, 

And Isaac Greentree rise above them all.” 

It is stated by J. Y. (2) that these were found 
written in pencil on a tomb at Harrow, and were 
ascribed, he “ believes erroneously,” to Byron. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Books Pustisnep By Susscription (5" §, xii. 
68, 117, 150, 198, 417; 6" S. i. 125, 526).— 
Prefixed to the Poems on Several Occasions, by 
Ann Yearsley, a milkwoman of Bristol (London, 
1785), is a list of more than a thousand subscribers. 
Among the names are many members of the 
aristocracy, ten bishops, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 


Sotheby, Soame Jenyns, Horace Walpole, Thomas 
and Joseph Warton, Hannah More, Mason, the 
friend of Gray, and Robert _— 
Gero. L, ApPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 


Book-PLaTEs oF Lorp Keane, Sir WILLIAM 
Picott, Bart., Cuartes Ketry, &c. (6% S. i. 
336; ii. 34, 94).—Sir George Pigott, Bart., of 
Knapton, married Annabella, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Kelly; and their third son, 
William Pigott, Esq., of Dullingham House, 
married, secondly, Charlotte Maria, relict of John, 
first Lord Keane. Atrrep L. MontcomMery. 


“THINK THAT DAY Lost,” &c. (4S. ix. 320, 
396, 475, 521).—Your correspondent at the third 
reference, after tracing this couplet to the Album 
Amicorum of David Kreig, states that he has 
“not been able to trace the couplet to its author.” 

3artlett, in his Familiar Quotations (seventh ed., 
1880, p. 607), states that the lines in that album 
have “Jacob Bobart’s autograph.” The Boston 
[U.S.] Saturday Evening Gazette, April 16, 1859, 
also refers the line to Kreig’s album in the British 
Museum, but gives the name of the author as 
James Bobart. Both the Familiar Quotations 
and the Gazette state that Mr. Bobart, the author, 
was a son of the celebrated botanist of that name, 
and that he died about 1726. Is there sufficient 
evidence to attribute the lines to Mr. Bobart ? and 
was his name Jacob or James ? J. W. D. 


Mopern Cuvrcn Arcuirecture: 8. 8, TevLon 
(6 S. ii. 67, 114, 197).—Those ae are interested 
in such productions may be glad to know that 
St. Mary’s, Ealing, formerly a respectable brown- 
brick church of the time of George I., was turned 
by Mr. Teulon into a pseudo-Saracenic edifice, 
of which the outside and, specially, the inside are 
quite startling in their vagaries. A. H. 
Little Ealing. 


Surrey Worps (5 §S. x. 222, 335; 6 S. i. 
238, 344).—A. J. M., speaking of local words used 
in Surrey, says that in that county the sun is 
feminine ; such is the case in some parts of Wor- 
cestershire, the moon being always masculine, as 
in German. Is this a remnant of our Saxon fore- 
fathers? A very common phrase about here, 
alluding to the supposed influence of the new 
moon on the weather, is, “He will choose his 
weather the third day.” Yesterday I was told an 
old woman and her grandson had discorded. 

W. M. M. 


Droitwich, 


Joun Cote, or Nortrnampton (3% S. i. 387, 
509 ; ii. 54; 6S. i. 301, 346).—W. C. B. is most 
likely right as to the authorship of Scarborough 
Tales in my list of John Cole’s works. The dedi- 





John Hawkins, Dr. and Miss Burney, William 


catory epistle to Archdeacon Wrangham is signed 
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“The Author.” I have not seen the little volume 
by Mr. Smales. The book, too, according to the 
imprint, was sold by J. Cole and printed by 
R. Horne, Whitby. Many of John Cole’s books 
were printed for him. Is it not probable that 
Cole would assist in its production ? 
Joun TAYLor. 
Northampton. 


“To spEAK In Lutestrinc” (5™ §. xii. 287, 
413).—In the replies to the question, What did 
Junius mean by this expression? I do not think 
any reference was made to Dr. Donne, who, in his 
fourth satire, Poems (4to., 1633, p. 339), has the 
words :— 

“The like to a high stretcht lute string squeakt, O Sir, 

"Tis sweet to talk of Kings”; 
and Pope, in his version of Donne’s Satires, works 
out the simile a little more fully; he gives it :— 

“ At this entranc’d, he lifts his hands and eyes, 

Squeaks like a high stretch’d lutestring, and replies; 

Oh, ‘tis the sweetest of all earthly things 

To gaze on Princes, and to talk of Kings.” 

Mr. Frazer (see “N. & Q.,” 1*S. viii. 202) deemed 
the expression as meaning merely to speak in unison 
or to echo another man’s words ; but after reading 
the lines of Donne and Pope just quoted, it 
certainly appears probable that Junius meant “ to 
talk fine,” “ to speak like an aristocrat.” Perhaps 
Thackeray would have said “to speak like a regal 
snob.” Epwarp Sotty. 


“Up to snurr” (65. i, 153, 484).—In reply 
to Mr. Gausseron, I w aie ask (more Scotorum) 
has there ever been any doubt that tobacco “found 
its way to England some years before Shakespeare’s 
death,” 1616? Did Sir Walter Raleigh (1552- 
1618), then, never smoke a pipe after all? and are 
the old familiar stories of his turning smoke into 
gold by weighing the smoke of his pipe, and of his 
servant with the beer-jug, only anachronic fables ? 
See Haydn’s Dict. sub. “Tobacco”; also the 
chapter on “The Soverane Weede. Its History,” 
in The Smoker's Text Book (London: J. C. Hotten, 
1870). The Smoker’s Guide (London: Hardwicke 
& Bogue, 1876) says, p. 159, “Of Snuff and 
Snuffers,”—“ The use of tobacco in the shape of snuff 
is referred to in the time of Catherine de Medicis 
(ob. 1589). It was recommended to her son 
Charles IX. (0b. 1574) for his chronic headaches.” 
The same book, p. 5, mentions “an elaborate and 
exhaustive article by Andrew Steinmetz, entitled 
‘History and Mystery of Tobacco,” in the 
Atheneum, August 1, 1857. R. H. C. F. 


Tobacco was either first brought here in 1565, 
by Sir John Hawkins, or by Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Francis Drake, in 1586. It was manu- 
factured only for exportation for some years (Stow’s 
Chron.) FREDK. Rote. 
Ashford, Kent. 











Hastines or Wittestey (6 §. i. 315; ii. 16), 
—I am obliged to Exawn for his communication - 
but is it possible to establish the precise ide ntity 
of the young girl whose portrait he saw at W illesley 
Hall? I am aware that in consequence of the 
illegitimacy of General Sir Charles Hastings, the 
next-of-kin of the last baronet must be sought for 
on the Abney side. Unfortunately, however, the 
printed pedigrees of Abney of Willesley are want- 
ing On many points. Sir Thomas Abney, Knt., 
Justice of the Common Pleas (grandfather of the 
heiress=to Hastings), had at least one sister or 
half-sister, Frances Abney, who is not named in 
the usually received pedigrees of the family. She 
married Sir John Parker, of Formoyle, co, Long- 
ford, Knt. (marr. lic. July 5, 1686), and left issue. 
I am inclined to think that it was in the de- 
scendants of this marriage that the heirship, or 
possibly the coheirship, ‘of Abney of Willesley 
centred, after the decease of the late Sir Charles 
Abney Hastings. Who was this Sir John Parker? 
He could scarcely have been the “ wild Irishman’ 
referred to by your correspondent. 

D. Pink. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


FeripooppEENn (6 §,. i. 36).—The accounts 
given of Feridooddeen Atthar are sumewhat 
discordant as to the chief dates and events of his 
life. The Biographie Universelle states that he 
was born “en Khoragan, au bourg de Kherken, 
prés de Nichapour, en Chaban, 613 de I’Hégire, 
1226 a.v.” Bouillet, Dict. d’ Hist. et Géog., on the 
other hand, says he was born a.p. 1119, at Nisha- 
pour. According to the Biographie, he was killed 
(in @ massacre by the Mongol hordes) A.p. 1230, 
which would give him only four years of life, too 
little for a celebrated poet, the error lying, no 
doubt, in the computation of the date of his birth. 
According to Bouillet, he died about a.p. 1222. 
When he embraced the doctrines of the Sutfis, 
Feridooddeen withdrew to the monastery of 
Rokmeddeen Accab, one of the most renowned 
of the ascetics of the day. Feridooddeen is author 
of the Pend-nameh, or Book of Counsel; the 
Asrar-nameh, or Book of Secrets; the Bulbul- 
nameh, or Book of the Nightingale ; the Teskeret 
Elavlyd, or Lives of the Saints; the Mantha 
Althair, or Treatise of Morals, all written in the 
mystic language of the Sufis. The Pend-namel 
is translated in vol. ii. of Silvestre de Sacy’s 
Mines de l’Orient, and a life of Feridoodeen is 
prefixed. Garcin de Tassy published an analysis 
of the Manthac Althair (or Mantic Ultair) in 
his Poésie Philosophique chez les Persans. In 
connexion with Sufeeism and Asceticism, cf. Cal- 
cutta Review, No. lii., June, 1856, art. “ Hafiz”; 
Home and Foreign Review, No. viii., April, 1864, 
art. “ Asceticism amongst Mahometan Nations.” 
Nomab. 
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Locat Customs: “Benpinc-1n” (6% S. i. 
434).—In a paper I read before the Brighton and 
Sussex Natural History Society upon “ The His- 
tory of the Brighton Fishermen,” I suggested that 
bending-in is a corruption of benediction. The 
Brighton Costumal 1580 shows that the vicar 
of Brighton was then entitled to a quarter share 
in the profits of all fishing boats. Now we find 
that about the year 1091, on the foundation of the 


Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras, _ church of 


Brighton was given by R ph de Chene y (Kaineto 
or Cheisneto) to the priory. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the poor fishermen received pecuniary 
help from the rich priory, and so the Church 
acquired an interest in the local fisheries. What, 
then, was more natural than for the Church to give 
its benediction on the fisheries by which it hoped 
to profit? Possibly, too, the communion was 
administered to the fishermen, and so originated 
the present meal of bread and cheese. 
Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

[Benediction of fishing-boats on their first start for the 
season is still customary on the Continent, without any 
expectation of profit on the part of the Church.] 


Francis Grose, Lievrenant-Greveran (6 
S. ii. 47).—From the pedigree of the family 
of Grose it appears that Lieut.-General Francis 
Grose was the elder of the two sons of Francis 
Grose, the antiquary. In regard to Daniel Grose, 
elected F.S.A. June 12, 1777, I would ask the 
questions—In what relationship did he stand to 
Francis Grose, the antiquary ? when did he die ? 


L. L. H. 


KeEeL-HAULING (1% §S. vi. 199, 280).—The 
following extract from the Times report of the 
Parliamentary proceedings on Sept. 4, 1880, may 
be added to what has already appeared :—“ In 
answer to Mr. P. Taylor, Mr. Shaw Lefevre said, 
‘It is wholly impossible that there can be any 
truth in the story reported in the Italian papers, 
that a marine has been keel-hauled on board the 
Alexandra, and died under the punishment. We 
have heard nothing about it, and I do not think 
it nece sary to insult the officers of the ship by 
asking whether it is true.’ The last reference to 
keel-hauling in the navy is contained in a well- 
known story of the Emperor Paul of Russia, which 
shows that in his day there was a current belief on 
the Continent that this punishment was practised. 
When he came on board a man-of-war, he asked to 
see the process, and when he was told that it 
would cause the death of the seaman, he offered 
one of his staff for the experiment.” Keel-hauling 
or ee is explained in Bailey’s Dictionary 
(folio ed., 1755) as “a punishment at sea, inflicted 
on a malefactor, by putting a rope u nder his arms, 
about his waste, and under his breech, and hoisting 








him up to the end of the yard, and thence letting | 





him down into the sea, and drawing him under- 
neath the ship’s keel, and up again on the other 
side.” Instances of the infliction of this punish- 
ment, the original authority for the story of the 
Emperor Paul, and the story from the Italian 
papers would be desirable. W. E. Buckury. 


Yews 1x Cuurcnyarps (5" §S. xii. 8, 54, 112, 
191, 336, 468; 6" S. i. 164, 222).—None of the 
papers at the above refere a $ notices a passage in 
The Romans in Britain, by Mr. H. Charles Coote, 
London, 1878, or a quotation made by him from 
Statius, and the following extract will be read, I 
think, with interest. It is taken from p. 427 of 
Mr. Coote’s very instructive work :— 

“But of these old-world Roman superstitions that 
connected with the yew tree is the most interesting. 
3 of old it ws AS ase ociated with the passage of the 
sou! to its new abode, so ever since the introduction of 
Christianity into this country it has continued to adorn 
the last resting-place of the body, which the soul has 
left. Statius says, 

*Necdum illum [ie., Amphiaraum] aut trunca lustra- 
verat obvia taxo 

Eumenis,’ Thebaid, viii., vv. 9 and 10. 

Amphiaraus had descended into Hades so abruptly that 
the Eumenis had had no time to purify him by a touch 
of the holy yew branch.” 
In the fine passage in the sixth book of the 
Thebaid, beginning at the ninety-sixth line, which 
describes the felling of a forest, the yew is also 
referred to as 


‘or 





* Metuendaque succo 
Taxus,” 
Wiystow Jonzs. 

“Carawampts” (6% §. ii. 8).—I have always 
seen the phrase as “ catawamptiously chawed up,” 
not catawampusly. In a German dictionary 
which I used at school it was given as an English 
word. It probably only expresses the intensity of 
legree in the “ chawing.” 


Freperick E. SaAwYer. 





Brighton. 


vous Manrsnaty, Bisnor or Luanparr (6" §, 
ii, 205).—Can yo ur correspondent give any clue 
as to whetl 1er the Bottesford to which this prelate 
left a chest was Bottesford near Brigg, or Bottes- 
ford near Nottingham? In the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century Bottesford near Brigg was com- 
monly spelt Bottisforth or Bottysforth. There is 
a place called Holme, a hamlet of this parish. 

Epwarp PEACcocK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tuomas Frpert (6 §. ii. 166).—The Fydells 


are an old Boston family, and have been aldermen, 
mayors, judges of the Admiralty, and members of 
Parliament for this borough repeatedly. There 
are several monuments to them in Boston Church, 
and they possess considerable property in the 
neighbourhood. 


When the Lincolnshire Fens 
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were drained, Thomas Fydell was one of the men 
employed by Charles I. to look after his interests : 

“In 1638, the North and West Fens were surveyed 
and measured, and parcels thereof allotted to the parties 
according to their respective interests therein The 
king granted to William Bagnall and John Sharpe 
divers portions of land, amounting altogether to 812a. 
2r. 25p. for which they were to pay an annual rent 
of 86/. 4s. The king appointed Francis Empson and 
George Payler, gentlemen; John Coppin, innholder; 
and Thomas Fydell, yeoman, as his attorneys to carry 
out this grant: to take possession and seisin in the 
king's name, and to deliver the same to Bagnall and 
Sharpe.”—Pishey Thompson's J/istory of Boston, p. 626, 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


INKSTANDS OF Famous Wrirers (6 §. ii. 
187).— 

*‘Inside, Prof. Longfellow’s house is at once an art 
museum and a cabinet of relics. He writes from Cole- 
ridge’s own inkstand, which was sent to him by Mrs. 
8S. C, Hall.”—Athene um, March 29, 1879. 

GeorceE Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 

Speaking of Tom Moore, 8. C. Hall says, in his 
Book of Memories, “ On the death of Mrs. Moore 
she directed some relics connected with her illus- 
trious husband to be sent to us; she had, indeed, 
told us that she would do so. To Mrs. Hall she 
sent an inkstand, presented to Moore by the sons 
of George Crabbe.” Joseru Baron. 

Blackburn. 


Looxine at Yousc Lamps ror THE First 
Time (6" §. i. 393; ii. 35).—In Anglesea it is 
also commonly believed to be lucky to see a young 
lamb for the first time with its head turned 
towards you. In the same county a similar belief 
is current regarding the first colt you see in the 
year, but the superstition as to having gold or 
silver in your pocket only obtains, I believe, when 
you hear the cuckoo for the first time. As soon 
as its note is heard the money ought to be turned. 

R. P. Hampton Roperts. 


Tae Greek Catenps (6 §, ii, 126).—Dr. 
Cnance may like to be reminded that the ex- 
pression “the Greek calends” is put down in Dr. 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable; but 
the only example of its use is in the Latin form, 
“ Ad Grecas kalendas,” from the introduction to 
Sir Walter Scott’s Betrothed. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


SprrriTvatism : Seconp Sienr (5 S. xii. 268, 
294, 313, 334, 357, 377; 6™ S. i. 86; ii. 37).— 
Readers of Zollner’s experiment must have won- 
dered—at least I did—why the four-dimensioned 
gentry neither volunteered nor were asked to 
make the knots in a really endless band or cord, 
instead of one whose ends have been sealed 
together and (the world is required to believe) 








remained so through the process. I therefore cut 
out some rings of parchment, and induced the 
editor of the article quoted to send them for Dr. 
Slade’s familiars to operate upon. Two of them 
interlinked, or one with a knot upon it, would be 
objects worth preserving; but no such thing has 
yet been seen, by Mr. Crookes or any one else, at 
home or abroad, that I can learn. E. L. G. 


Bensamin Franky (6"§, ii. 127).—When the 
late Dr. RamaGe called attention to this line in 
“N. & Q.” (3° 8. xi. 515), he stated that it was 
placed beneath the bust of Franklin, without 
mentioning the place where the bust itself was 
located. Another correspondent, H. W. C. (4 §. 
v. 459), confirmed the conjecture of Dr. Ramacez, 
that the line had a “classic ring,” by adducing 
this verse from Manilius, i. 104 :— 

* Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi,” 
which seems to have suggested the form to Turgot. 
W. E. Buckrey. 

Bisnors oF DunKetp (6 S. ii. 127).— Accord- 
ing to Haydn, Lord Hugh was Bishop of Dunkeld 
in 1214, and William de Bosco Lord Chancellor 
in 1211, and continued so until 1214, when William 
Riddel was elected in his place. It will be seen 
by these dates that the charter might have been 
signed in the early part of the year 1214, or before 
the new Chancellor was in office. 

Emity Cote, 

Teignmouth. 


Qvuassia (6% §, i. 75, 104, 141, 166, 204; ii. 
17).—“ The valuable root.” Is it not the wood or 
bark that is valuable? I have some before me 
now. I have frequently admired the beauty of 
this tree in British Guiana. The largest and most 
splendidly coloured caterpillars I ever saw were on 
a quassia tree there. They were certainly six 
inches long, and over two inches in circumference. 
They had denuded the small tree of its leaves, and 
owing to the variety and brilliancy of their colours 
presented a remarkable appearance. Sp. 


**ScaRBoROUGH WARNING” (6 §, i. 394; ii. 
17).—Did the same incident, viz., the surprise of 
Scarborough by Thomas Stafford in 1557, give rise 
to the saying “Stafford law,” which is usually 
explained as a pun on the word staff? In an 
edition of Fortescue, De Laudibus Lequm Anglie, 
Lond., 1616, I find in the English version, at 
fo. 79b, “If any refused thus to doe, they were 
anonne by plaine Stafford Law forced to do it,” 
where the original is simply, “ Concito fustibus 
cxsi, propere hoc agere compellebantur.” Putten- 
ham, Arte of English Poesie, 1589, says : “ Skar- 
borow warning, for a sodaine commandement, 
allowing no respect or delay to bethinke a man of 
his busines” (Arber’s reprint, p. 199). Hey- 
wood’s “ Briefe Balet” is printed in the third edi- 
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tion of Hinderwell’s Hist. of Scarborough, 1832, 
pp. 325-8 ; 68, 386. ws oe 
There is a curious use of this phrase in Stany- 
hurst’s translation of Virgil’s A/neid, iii. 332 :— 
“ Excipit incautum, patriasque obtruncat ad aras.” 


« Hym by his syers altars killing with sharboro warning.” 


The book has just been reprinted by Mr. Arber. 
O. W. Tancock. 
Norwich. 


Booxsinpine with Wire (5 §. xii. 328, 358, 
517; 6™ S. i. 504).—I deny the increased flexi- 
bility of wire book-sewing, and doubt its greater 
strength. The books so bound which I have come 
across are stiffer, and will not lie open so well. I 
should like to hear what a bookbinder so celebrated 
as Mr. Bedford would say of it. I think he would 
assign sundry reasons why it should never be used 
at all in high-class binding. Of course, anything 
that is rapid does for a cloth-bound book that is 
bound at fourpence or sixpence a copy by the 
thousand. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Wetsn Morro (5" §. xii. 429, 453; 6S. i. 
186, 526).—Would M. H. R. kindly syllogize the 
following : 1. Eng. laud (Fr. laudes) is not derived 
from laus; 2, but from Welsh clot; 3, because 
Welsh is older than Latin. I ask because I can- 
not, any more than I can prove (3). The more I 
read the more I am convinced that the most im- 
perative necessity—in these days of compulsory 
schooling and competitive examinations—for such 
ignoramuses as myself, is a plain logic primer. 

B. Nicnotson. 


Growitinc =Stow (6% S. ii. 164). — Dr. 
Cuance’s derivation for growler applied to a four- 
wheeled cab seems to me scarcely satisfactory, in- 
asmuch as there is no distinction, as far as the 
driver’s civility is concerned, between a four- 
wheeler and a hansom. Expressions such as this 
pass current with so little consideration that I 
have been tempted to regard growler as simply a 
corrupt form of crawler, which would appropriately 
convey the idea apparently intended. Familiar 
instances of haphazard transference of meaning 
are, I think, too numerous to catalogue here. I 
have noticed “ work of supererogation ”—unneces- 
sary action; “sceptic”—unbeliever ; “ morbid ” 
=disposed to melancholy. So, too, I suppose, 
since “to edify” has been attributed as a special 
function to our pastors and masters, the negatives 
of “edifying” are applied to things done by exalted 
persons in derogation of their dignity, ¢.g., to 
personal disputes in the House of Lords (Daily 
News, July 19, 1878, p. 4), and the German Reich- 
stag (ib., March 30, 1879, p. 5). Sometimes the 
principle is so extended as to result in an inversion 
of meaning. Thus, since “ scurrility” means buf- 
foonery, language full of empty abuse has been 





frequently termed, with a sense of scornful indig- 
nation and in order to discredit it, “ mere scur- 
rility.” In ignorant minds this has identified 
scurrility with violent abuse, and consequently 
the most deliberately injurious slanders are quite 
absurdly called “ scurrilous.” C. F. H. 


In the following growl==to crawl : “ He died of 
lice continually growling out of his fleshe, as Scylla 
and Herode did ” (Udal’s translation of Erasmus’s 
Apophthegmes, p. 178). I quote from the reprint 
(1877) of the second edition, 1564 ; the first edition 
appeared 1542. T. Lewis O. Davigs, 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“Now, LOOK HANDY; DON’T BE AN IRISHMAN ” 
(6 §. ii. 148).—The awkwardness attributed to 
the natives of the Emerald Isle is as proverbial as 
their ready wit, however paradoxical it may appear, 
teste Samuel Lover’s popular novel Handy Andy. 
Perhaps some sapient student of ethnology will 
favour us with his views upon the subject. 

ERIn. 

CoLEeripGe’s Nom pe Guerre (6* §,. ii. 148).— 
Mr. Gillman, the friend and biographer of Cole- 
ridge, gives the name which the poet assumed on 
enlisting in Elliot’s Light Dragoons as “ Comber- 
bach.” Wituimorr Dixon. 


Ixyn Stens (6 S. ii. 164).—Q. D. does not give 
the mottoes attached to the signs he names. Some 
years ago, and perhaps now, the former of the two 
mentioned—which was a gate suspended from a 
projecting arm—had on its bars the following 
lines :— 

This gate hangs well 
And hinders none ; 
Refresh and pay, 
And travel on. 
Epwarp T. Dunn. 


At Bonfield, in Essex, is an inn, with the fol- 
lowing sign :— 

This gate hangs high, 

And hinders none ; 

Refresh and pay, 

And travel on. 

Wituiam FREELOvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. With Papers 
on the Progress of Greece and Byron in Greece. By 
R. C. Jebb, LL.D. Edin., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A POLITICAL question may occasionally contain the germ 

of a moral one. Certainly, some politicians, now they 

have mastered the idea that the Neo-Hellenes are to 
have an accession of territcery, have expressed the opinion 
that the free Greeks of Europe are not fitted to receive 
into union with themselves their unfree brethren of 
Turkey. Prof. Jebb affirms that they are, and he sup- 
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ports his contention by showing that the free Greeks | 


have not only made a creditable progress during the last 
fifty years; but, what is more to the purpose, 
advancement during the last fifteen years has been 
remarkable, that is, since the compulsory exodus of their 
Bavarian king. He thinks that the capacity of the 
Greek race for doing great things is fairly presumable. 
Certainly the past history of the Greeks, apart from their 
unparalleled misfortunes, is on the side of this presump- 
tion. The Byzantine empire, though governed by Asiatic 
Greeks, if it be candidly considered, is remarkable for 


their | 


“Catskin: the English and Irish Peau D’Ane,” ig 
another valuable addition to the Folk-lore Society's 
publications. We are glad to see that Mr. Coote has 


| realized the importance ‘of making folk-lore a scientific 


the statesmanship and disciplined courage with which it | 


was maintained. It kept the gates of Europe and gave 
the West time to crow. What the fate of Western 
Europe would have been without it, it is horrible even to 
contemplate. At an earlier period a Greek army dis- 
posed of Alaric, and at a much later one the intrepid 
Janissaries were no other than the sons of Christian 
Greeks who had been kidnap rm d under the child-tribute. 
As might be expected, Prof. Jebb scouts the nonsensical 
theory of Fallmerayer that the European Greeks are 
only Slavs in disguise. This is a well-timed and well- 
written book, and goes agreeably into the graver points 
of the question. It contains also a pleasantly told tour, 
which does justice to the remarkable beauty of Athens 
as a modern city, to wonderful Syra, which Hobart Pasha 
would fain have annihilated, and to the unsurpassable 
beauties of Sparta and its neighbourhood. 


A Dictionary of English Plant Names. Part II. 
James Britten, F.L.S., and Robert Holland. (Eng 
Dialect Society.) 

of English 

Scolding ras Co Edited by 
Elworthy, Esq. J/. Wi A Bran 
Wark. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat. (En 
Dialect Socie ty.) 
some idea of the completeness which Messrs. Britten 

— —— are endeavouring to give to their Dictionary 

of Plant Names may readily be “formed from the fact 

that this, the second part which they have issued, 
extending only from “ Fuzz Fuzzen” to “ Osier,” 
xecupies more than 250 pages, and accompanicd, 
like the first part, by a temporary index. On the 
publication of the third part, which will complete this 
useful contribution to botanical nomenclature, it will be 
accompanied by an index applicable to the whole work. 

If this new part of the works of the English Dialect 

Society is chiefly int resting to field naturalists and 

students of our national folk-lore—for there is much of 

folk-lore to be gleaned from "th > popular names of our 
field plants—the accompanying issue will be found of 
especial interest to the student of our provincial dialects, 
containing as it a carefully edited and ably illus- 
trated edition of that repertory of the Devonshire dialect, 
the Exmoor Scolding and Co edited by Mr. 

Elworthy ; and by the no less interesting and ably edited 

specimen of the Westmoreland dialect, A Bran New 

Wark, edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, has 

thereby added to the 1 any obligations which he 

already conferred upon students of our early lang 
and literature. We have little doubt that our Lancashire 
and Devon friends will receive these new illustrations of 
their vernacular dialects with the same enthusiasm as 
that we witnessed on the part of a well-known Wiltshire 
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| the _ of a well-known and very successful “ 


antiquary some years since, who, after studying Thorpe's | 


Testament, declared his 
Wiltshire dialect | 
able to follow, 


edition of the Anglo-Saxon New 
conviction that if he read it in the true 
to a party of the peasantry, they would b 
understand, and enjoy it. 


Folk-lore Record, Vol. IlL., Pt. I1—The present 


volume, if only for the capital paper by Mr. Coote on | 


study; the comparative element which he has introduced 
into his able paper gives it additional interest. Mr, 
Long contributes some curious information on “ English 
and Keltic Proverbs,” and Mr. Andrews supplies a short 
chapter, “Stories from Mentone.” 

Lovers of Dickens have to thank Mr. Bentley for 
having brought together in a collected form The Mudfog 
Papers, wh appeared originally in Dentley's Mis- 


1) 
ce ny. 


Mr. Ri 
editor of 


pioust, the well-known Oriental scholar and 
the Turkish dictionary, announces a metrical 
translation of the Wesz Poems of Muhammed Jelalu- 
*d Din of Qonya (Iconium), which he describes in his 
prospectus as bei ing “in style an d sentiment fully equal 
to Dante’s Divina Commedia 

WE observe that Mr. Elliott Stock announces the close 
of the subscription list to his fac-simile of Juliana 
Serners's Treatyse of Fysshynge on the 
last day of this month. 


with an Ang 


Oaotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

ConRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind that it 
is against rule to seal or otherwise fasten communications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, because 
they have been “ closed = aguas inspection.” 

J. W. Sraxperwick.—The claim cannot have been 
one by male desc ont, ules s there was a misprint in your 
authority of “ peerage ” for “ baronetcy,” the baronetcy 
of Hannay of ee (N.S., cr. 1630) having become 
dormant for the second time in 1841. 1t is possible that 
this may be the true solution. The distinguished authorin 
question was descended, it is stated, through the Knock 
branch of the Hannays of Grennan, in the sheriffdom 
of Galloway. The only descent in the female line which 
we can trace as offering any possible claim to a peerage, 
a from John Maxwell, Lord Herries, temp. Mary Queen 

cots. But we have no knowledge that any such 
1im was believed to be carried by that descent. 
F. P. 8.—We can find nothing on the subject in the 
standard folk-lore. But you might consult 
Mr. Cockayne’s on Le (Rolls Series), or 
apply to a scientific medical journal. The Secretary 
of the Folk-lore Society would, no doubt, inform you if 
any forthcoming publication of the Society is likely to 
deal with the special question in which you are in- 
terested. 

E. Watrorp.—The birds you name are, 
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we believe, 
coach,” 

F. B. B. (Tichford Priory).—Too late for this week. 
Either in Queries or Notices to Correspondents next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


| munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


to this rule we can make no exception, 











